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Here are ten outstanding tours—planned by experts with more 
than 30 years experience in foreign travel, and the foremost 
agency in the field of garden travel; sponsored by leading hor- 
ticultural societies in the United States and Canada; and person- 
ally conducted by famous garden authorities who will be available 
at all times to aid you with explanations and horticultural advice. 


auden Towu 


THE WORLD OVER! 


Combine your enjoyment of gardening 


will have opportunities to meet and talk 


with the pleasures of travel. See the with leading garden authorities of the coun- 


famous gardens as well as the famous sights 
of the countries visited. These leisurely yet 
thorough tours—the original, annual, all- 
expense-inclusive tours of gardens overseas 
—grow more popular each year. 

All tours will include special receptions, teas 
and luncheons at private estates, which the 
average visitor does not usually see. You 


EUROPE* *° Spring 


Italy, Swiss-ltalian Lakes, Hol- 
land at Tulip Time, Belgium, Paris 
in the spring, French Chateaux 
Country, South England, Chelsea 
Flower Show in London. 42 days. 
Sail April 4, Cristoforo Colombo, 
via sunny Mediterranean. $1679.70, 
all inclusive. 


HAWAII ° Spring 


Garden Paradise of the Pacific in 
the spring flower season. Hawaii, 
Maui, Kavai, Oahu, Waikiki 
Beach, Honolulu. 22 weeks. Sail 
from San Francisco, April 24, Lur- 
line, or fly April 29. $1190, plus 
tax. 


HAWAII ° Fall 


Same itinerary as Spring Garden 
Tour, visiting private gardens and 
estates during the colorful fall sea- 


BRITISH ISLES* * Spring 


South England, Chelsea Flower 
Show in London, the Lake Coun- 
try, the Midlands, Wales, South 
and North Ireland, Scotland. 35 
days. Sail May 10, Queen Eliza- 
beth, $1425, all inclusive. 


' J 
MEXICO; * Spring 
Mexico City and environs, tropi- 
cal orchid region of Fortin de las 
Flores, Taxco and “old Mexico”, 
San Jose Purua, Acapulco and 
Mexican private estates. 3 weeks. 
Fly from New York, April 8. $879, 
all inclusive. 


MEXICO; * Fall 


Same itinerary as Spring Garden 
Tour, which also includes the 
floating gardens of Xochimilco, the 
haciendas of Cuernavaca, etc. 3 
weeks. Fly September 9 from New 
York. $879, all inclusive. 


SOUTH AFRICA ° Fall 


A new and exciting tour visiting 
“the Fairest Cape of all’. Johan- 
nesburg. ‘The Garden Route’’. The 
great game preserves. Zanzibar. 
Will sail or fly from New York in 
September. Itinerary in prepara- 
tion. 


tries visited—horticulturists, gardeners, bulb 
growers, nurseymen, teachers, etc.! 


For your convenience, experienced tour 
managers will accompany each group. They 
will take care of such matters as transfers, 
baggage, transportation, reservations, etc. 
They will be on hand to assist you with any 
personal travel matters which may arise. 


SCOTLAND ° SCANDINAVIA 


A garden-scenic tour starting in 
London. The famed Scottish High- 
lands, Edinburgh, The Fjords of 
Norway, Sweden's Lake Country, 
Danish “Fairyland Countryside,” 
Holland. 39 days. Sail May 26, 
Statendam. $1763, all inclusive. 


ORIENT ° Spring 


Hawaiian Islands, Japan at Cher- 
ry Blossom Time, fascinating Hong 
Kong, exotic Thailand (Siam), 
Cambodia, Butchart’s Gardens in 
Victoria. 6 weeks. Fly March 19 
from Sen Francisco. $2979.80, all 
inclusive. 


ORIENT ° Fall 


Same itinerary as Spring Garden 
Tour, this time visiting Japan at 
Chrysanthemum Time, when gar- 
dens are at their glorious best. 6 
weeks. Fly from Seattle, Septem- 
ber 19. $2993.80. 


tAn extention into Guate- 
mala can be arranged at 
the end of the Spring or 
Fall Garden Tours 
Mexico. 


son and flower-filled ‘Aloha 
Week”. 21 weeks. Sail October 
& 5 from Los Angeles, Matsonia, or 
fly October 9. $1210, plus tax. 
*Tours of Europe and Bri- 
tish Isles may be taken in 
sequence, at a saving, as 
they connect with each 
- other. 


For complete information, write Dept. 412 
JEAN BERKE 
TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


518 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 
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GREENHOUSE 


Greenhouse 


Join the ever-increasing number of happy goar- 
deners who hove said ‘‘Let’s get a Greenhouse”. 
Then, you too will enjoy planting your favorite 
flowers whenever the spirit moves you. You can 
have Camellias for Christmas, rare Orchids by 
the dozens, colorful flowers and lush foliage of 
your own choosing 

All through the drab winter months, you can 
gorden in shirt-sleeve comfort in your beautiful, 
aluminum Orlyt. When Spring arrives, cuttings 
and seedlings will be ready to set out-of-doors, 
and you will reap substantial savings in plant 
ond cut flower costs. Your greenhouse will more 
than pay for itself in a few vears to say nothing 
of pleasure and health benefits you will enjoy. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG #52 


LORD ond BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 


SUCCESSFUL < 


PLANTS START WITH 


(> ROOTONE! 


IT'S EASY AS 1-2-3... 

1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 

2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 
Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 
Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


<r 


4-oz. Packet 35¢ 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 
Amchem and Reotone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


Nov. 6-Dec. 4. St. Louis, Mo. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den. 

Nov. 18-24. Chicago, Ill. National Farm- 
City Week, Kiwanis International Bldg. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 4. Chicago, Ill. Modern Liv- 
ing & Flower Show, McCormick Place 
Exposition Center. Visit Horticulture’s 
booth there. 

Nov. 22. Columbus, Ohio. Roadside Mar- 
keting Conference, Ohio State University 

Nov. 25, 26. Mason City, lowa. Iowa State 
Vegetable Growers’ Assoc. Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Hanford 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1. Milwaukee, Wis. 52nd 
Annual Convention, Vegetable Growers’ 
Assoc. of America, Milwaukee Auditor- 
ium-Arena 

Nov. 28-Dec. Atlantic City, N. J. An- 
nual Meeting, Entomological Society of 
America, Haddon Hall Hotel 

Nov. 30. Cleveland, Ohio. Plant Propaga- 
tors Society, Annual Meeting, Manger 
Hotel 

Nov. 30. Wooster, Ohio. Poinsettia Day at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, ter ned 

Dec. 1, 2. Lincoln, Neb. Winter Meeting, 
Nebraska Assoc. of Nurserymen, Corn- 
husker Hotel 

Dec. 1-3. Sanford, Florida. State Flower 
Show, Florida Federation of Garden 
Clubs 

Dec. 2. Cleveland, Ohio. Christmas Meet- 
ing, Garden Club of Ohio, Hotel Statler, 
Ballroom 

Dec. 2, 3. 
ing, Wisconsin 
Hotel Schroeder 

Dec. 2-4. Richmond, Va. Annual Holiday 
Show, Richmond Council of Garden 
Clubs, Byrd Park 

Dec. 3. Chicago, lll. National Onion As- 
soc. Annual Meeting, Hotel Sherman 

Dec. 5, 6. St. Paul, Minn. Winter meet- 
ing, Minnesota State Nurserymen’s As- 
soc. Lowry Hotel 

Dec. 11-Jan. 8. St. Louis, Mo. Missouri Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Poinsettia Display 

Dec. 28. Cheshire, Conn. Connecticut 
Nurserymen’s Assoc. Annual Meeting, 
Waverly Inn 

Jan. 1-3. Raleigh, N. C. 
Assoc. of Nurserymen, 
course, N.C. State College. 

Jan. 3-5. Lafayette, Ind. Indiana Assoc. of 

winter meeting, Purdue 


Annual Meet- 
Assoc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nurserymen’s 


North Carolina 
annual short 


Nurserymen, 
University. 
Jan. 4, 5. Gardner, Mass. 
and Trade Show, Mass., 
ery: Armory. 

Jan. 4-6. Lafayette, Ind. Indiana Arborists’ 
Assoc. winter meeting, Purdue Univer- 


Annual Meeting 
Fruit Growers, 


sity 
Jan. 4-6. New York, N 
al Nurserymen’s Assoc. Inc., 
toosevelt Hotel 
Jan. 11, 12. Baltimore, Md. Maryland 
Nurserymen’s Assoc. annual meeting, 
Baltimore-Sheraton Inn 
Jan. 12, 13. Atlantic City, N.J. New Jersey 


Y. Eastern Region- 
annual con- 
vention, 


see page 611 
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LETTERS \\\\ 


ees ~f0 the Editor 


Credit Where It Is Due 


Dear Editor—In my article “Converting to 
a Colonial Garden” published in the Oc- 
tober issue of HornTICULTURE, you omit- 
ted my first paragraph thereby deleting all 
mention of the fact that the Moffat-Ladd 
garden is maintained by the National So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames in the state of New 
Hampshire. Also, the photographs supple- 
menting the article were taken by Martha 
Sackett. 
Mrs. £. RayMonpD CHILDS 
Rollinsford, New Hampshire 
Our sincere apologies to the National So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames, State of New 
Hampshire, and to Martha Sackett.—Eb. 


Strawberry Mulch 


Dear Editor—I use strawberry plants for 
borders around my flowers. They remain 
green all summer long, and when very cold 
weather comes, or just before, I cover my 
strawberry plants lightly with a covering 
of straw, or hay. This protects them 
throughout the cold and freezing weather. 
They come to life when the weather be- 
gins to turn warm. I remove all traces of 
the straw and they are soon green and 
abundant around the flowers, fringing 
them, before the bulbs come up. 

I gather berries in May and freeze them 
until wanted. The strawberry vines remain 
a deep green all summer, giving the flowers 
a mulch-like protection from weeds. I 
have noticed that some flowers are often 
dwarfed by strong vigorous weeds that 
take the life from them. Strawberry plants 
seem to lack the power to inhibit plant 
growth. 

It seems that strawberries can grow 
most anywhere and do well. We have 
found they grow in sandy spots, the rich, 
and the poor places around the house, and 
still have an abundance of berries every 
year. 

Mrs. M. JOHNSON 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Pen Pal—Correction 
Dear Editor—The address listed in Octo- 
ber’s HorntTicutTuRE, “Letters To The Edi- 
tor’ column under “Pen Pal From Aus- 
tralia” should read: Mrs. Erne ANKERS, 
12 Gordon Street, Caringbah, New South 
Wales, Australia. 
Reader Seeks Help 
Dear Editor—Can you, or any reader, tell 
me a way to dry or preserve the passion 
flower (Passiflora)? The bloom is so beau- 
tiful and flawless that it seems a shame 
that it doesn’t last more than a day. 
Mrs. JANE F. Casu 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Does anyone have any helpful suggestions? 


—Ed. :: 


Need space to store garden tools, 
bicycles, outdoor furniture? 
Need a little workshop, play 
space for kids — or a guest house? 
Then a Walpole Small Building, 
prefabricated to save you time, 
fuss and money is for you. Eleven 
sizes and styles to choose from. 
Come see them at our display grounds 
—or write or phone for free slluse 
trated catalog and phn 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 


Write Dept. H 
WALPOLE, MASS. © 767 EAST ST. (Rte. 27) 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 





THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT OF ALL! 


Garden On Your 
Window Sill... 


a 


«WITH YOUR NEW 


EMERSON 


WINDOW GREENHOUSE 
i shut 
Grow the plants you love from season to sea- 
son. Beautifies the home both inside and out. 
Can be used as a cold frame. Made to fit any 
size window. Made of strong aluminum that 
will not rust. Easily installed, draft-free. 
AVERAGE SIZE GREENHOUSE 
’ Wide x 52” High 
Ore with glass. Shipped Pre- 
paid if Payment Accompanices 50 
order 74 


SEND F "OR F REE BROCHURE DEPT HC 














ROSES, TREES, SHRUBS 


WITH 


WILT-PRUF 


Wilt-Pruf your plants and you'll 
spare yourself the worry of winter 
set-backs due to ravaging winds, 
frost and sun scald. 

Wilt-Pruf sprays on easily and 
provides lasting protection to your 
valuable shrubbery. No need for bur- 
lap wrapping or mechanical wind- 
breaks. 

Wilt-Pruf your Christmas Tree to 
prevent needle drop. 





Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. 
Croton Falls, New York 


f he r bt FLOWER 
BOOK 
If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 


copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1961. 


This catalog lists and 
describes over 3000 va- 
rieties of flower seed and 
plants 


Also seed of house and 
window plants. Book 
also gives cultural direc- 
tions pronouncing in- 
dex, germination tables, 
lots of helpful informa- 
tion. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 

FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 





GEORGE W. PARK SEED COMPANY 


Greenwood 100, S. C. 





The original 


dog butler 


e Put this efficient tool on your 
GIFT tist 

@ To be welcomed by the gardener 

who has trespassers. 

Shaped handles, 32” seasoned 

hard maple. Ne bending over 

Aluminum tooth-headed for leak- 


less scooping. 
e A boon to the fastidious. 
DERWALLIS DESIGNS 
HO-12 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
$3.98 Post paid -insured 
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INDOOR GREENHOUSE 


Crystalite Indoor Greenhouse. Ideal humidity, automatic 







“sunshine” makes most difficult plants easy to grow. VAN / 





Clear bakelite vinyl tailored on polished aluminum frame. 





Has fiberglass wicks, 2 pint reservoir for 10 day auto- 





matic watering. 2’ x 2’ x 18” — $14.95; Fluorescent 

















































Light, $8.95; Timer for Light, $9.95. All postpaid. 
Grower's Supply Co., Box 1132, Ann Arbor 3, Michi- 


gan. Add 10% west of Denver. For orchids, begonias, etc. 





FLIGHT DECK—fascinating Family Gift! 


Lures wild birds to your window; feed, photograph, 
watch them frolic ONLY INCHES AWAY. Identify 
birds, their songs, calls, markings, etc. Flight Deck 
delights shut-ins, youngsters, all birdwatchers. Clips 
to sill, weatherproof duralon, green, white trim, 
17”x15”, 4 seed wells, water pool, feeding stick. Gift 
packed with card. Only $5.95. Add 60¢ each, ship- 
ping. Money Back Guarantee. Duncraft, Dept. H-12, 
Penacook, N. H. 








TERRARIUM MATERIAL 


Make your own Terrarium or Christmas Berry Bowl with my 
packaged woodland material. Pkg. inc., 50 Partridge Berries, 2 
Rattlesnake Plantain, Polypody Fern, green and red sphagnum 
moss, red-tipped cladonia, British soldier and various other 
mosses. Enough material to cover 200 square inches. Poly-packed 
and shipped Postpaid with complete instructions, only $3.50. 
Complete stock of terrariums, terrarium glassware, wardian cases 
and miniature ferns and plants—catalog 10¢. Arthur Eames All- 
grove, Box 305N, North Wilmington, Massachusetts. 








OLD SALEM WALL RACK 


You will enjoy this antique New England re- 
production that adds distinctive charm and 
heauty to your home. Handmade, lacquered 


ind bhand-rubbed antique maple finish that 


vives & umiupue feosk. The product of master 

iftxmen. Combination plate rail, spoon 
holier, knick-knack shelf, two drawers. Size: 
te” s 1842" x S$”, A wonderful holiday gift. 





Only 312.95 postpaid. Howard’s Gifts, Box 
161, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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lhait's 
DEANE 


GARDENERS WHO PURSUE their hobby into 
winter by growing plants indoors will be 
fascinated by a repeating timer that pro- 
vides short flashes of light to plants thereby 
stimulating optimum growth. 

According to the manufacturer, light in 
short doses has been found more beneficial 
to plant growth than continuous light. Con- 
sequently, growers can cut the amount of 
artificial light needed and still obtain fav- 
orable results. The timer can be set to pro- 
vide light flashes from one second on up. 
The larger model may be set on any “on- 
off” light flash schedule desired within a 
60 second framework. 


Light Flashes Stimulate Growth 


S 


by 














Continuous, Steady Melting Action 

A new innovation has been added to a 
long established ice melter. The new addi- 
tive is in the form of larger, more rugged 
particles of the remover, mixed in with the 
small, round particles which are the source 
of the product’s immediate melting action. 
The larger particles provide long-lasting 
penetration for overall thorough melting 
action. 

This new combination is non-corrosive, 
effect on vegetation, shoes, 
tires, concrete or hot-top, and leaves no 
residue on walks or driveways. Available 
in 100 pound drums for industrial use, 
10 and 25 pound packages for 


claims no ill 


and in five, 
auto and home use. 
New Floral 

New and varied floral arranging tech- 
niques are now with the use of 
Perma-Stik, the instant floral adhesive. 
Green in color, the new material is ideal 
with ceramics, and styro- 
foam. merely melt over low heat, 
pour out a small pool of the desired amount 
and attach the item to be fixed. Perma-Stik 
will hold fast in 60 seconds or less, but for 


Adhesive 


possibl« 


for us¢ wood 


To use 
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greater permanence allow glued items to 
stand undisturbed for five minutes. The 
material may be reheated many times over 
without loss of bonding strength. 


Power Mower With Four Arms 

A power mower that will cut down trees, 
cut up firewood and perform a number of 
other garden chores will be introduced 
to the market by a leading power equip- 
ment manufacturer in 1961. 

An easily attached flexible shaft kit con- 
verts the mower engine into a source of 
power for a chain saw, rotary hoe tiller, 
hedge trimmer and rotary edger-trimmer 
for lawns. The new machine promises to 
ease many routine garden chores and pro- 
vide more time for new garden pursuits. 


Foam Bases For Arrangements 

Home flower arrangers will be able to 
design more intricate and ingenious ar 
rangements using a foam material designed 
to eliminate the cumbersome bases some 
times needed to support heavier plants. 
Flowers and greenery are easily positioned 
in the dense material, and hard or soft 
flowers are equally supported. 

The new foam retains over 30 times its 
weight in water, and is re-usable. Non- 
spillable, the versatile substance comes in 
three-inch diameter plugs that fit most 
containers. Three plugs included. 


stemmed 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


A 
4/ 

’ "ns a’ A Easy to use! 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt Easy to 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for ail needs. Send for FREE 
booklet. on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 
HAVAHART, 172-D Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name Se ae iuidiananes 
Address. 











POSEY BOARDS 


Pa m 
Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements. 
ao” = 30” $4.50 : pt & OO $3.50 
Set $7.95 Add $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton’s Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass. 





ALUMINUM COLD FRAME 
Now! Grow flowers, shrubs and vegetables throughout the 
year with new Aluminum Cold Frame—the best plant growing 
accessory a gardener can have. 3’ x 34%’— Won't rust or rot! 
A wonderful gift for your ay thumb friends. Only $24.95— 
send check or money order. Add $1 postage west of Miss. 
Money back guarantee. Free literature on request. Write to: 
MERCHANT &2 EVANS CO. 


2097 Washington Ave « Phil. 46 © Est. 8661 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden ‘“ . 
and hardware stores. : 


ROAIDERO© 





The Gourd Society of America, Inc. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass 
CHRISTMAS 1960 OFFER 
(Orders must be placed before Jan. 1961) 
One new or renewal membership ($2.00) plus any 
two of the following $3.00 books 


or 
One membership plus any three books......$9.50 
Garden of Gourds by L. H, Boiley—important for 

all ‘' gourdists”’ 

Gourd Growers of The South Seas by E. S. Dodge 
Gourds of Southeast Indians by F. G. Speck 
The Gourd in Folk Literature by Eddie Wilson 
Set of bulletins ($3.50) & 1 membership. ..$4.50 
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BONSALL 
Japausse Miuiatirw 


Peter E. Grirarp, Sr. 


Geneva, Ohio 


BONSAI IS THE NAME given the tech- 
nique of dwarfing trees in small con- 
tainers. This art can be traced back to 
the 11th and 12th Century, where it 
is said to have been developed and 
made popular by the Japanese. In ad- 
dition, old stunted trees could be found 
in many homes or gardens throughout 
Europe and Asia, but little work had 
been done with these, from the artist's 
standpoint. 

In Japan and China, growing mini- 
ature, container-grown trees for land- 
scape and pot purposes has long been 
favored, and eventually the art found 
its place in many new lands. Skilled 
growers learned and taught their sons 
and daughters the fine techniques of 
training trunk and branches, pruning 
roots, preparing and renewing soils. 
Until just recently, few people in the 
United States were acquainted with the 
Bonsai art. In the last half-century 
Bonsai has suddenly taken on a great 
popularity among both amateur and 
professional growers. From coast to 
coast interested growers group together 
and frequently call in specialists to give 
demonstrations on growing miniature 
landscapes. Shows are also being held 
in many areas where the beginner can 
enter his plants in competition. If you 
are interested in pursuing Bonsai art, 
here are some of the materials you will 
need: 
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Azalea Bonsai approximately 50 years old and 18 inches 
high, growing on rock in the Bonsai collection at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


Types of Trees to Choose—For the be- 
ginner, it is difficult to determine types 
of trees to choose; yet, most any tree 
that has appeal may be used. These 
may be evergreens, deciduous trees, 
flowering shrubs or miniature fruit 
trees. 

It is always good practice for begin- 
ners to select the smaller trees, espe- 
cially those that have a slow growth 
as these will be much easier to train 
and control. As he gains more experi- 
ence he could start using larger trees 
known as the Chiu-Bonsai; these could 
be up to two feet in height. Many fanci- 
ers, when thinking of bonsai, think in 
terms of Japanese trees. This is not al- 
ways correct, as we have many native 
trees suitable for this purpose such as 
the bristlecone pine, black hills spruce, 
jack pine, wild cherry, tamarack, canoe 
birch, our own white pine and many 
forms of cedars. 


Tools For Culture—The tools of a Bon- 
sai culturist should consist of good, 
small pruning shears, a packing stick 
(this may be ordinary wood plaster or 
aluminum 4%” to 42” diameter) some 
#20 copper wire, (to be used for curv- 
ing trunk and branches where a dis- 
torted appearance is desired) large 
tweezers (for plucking dead foliage) 
and six to 18” hyacinth stakes. 

For Growing—Many con- 
tainers are purposely designed for 
growing miniature trees. Some are 
square for growing single plants, some 
are oval-shaped for single or group 
plantings and others are rectangular. 
The depth of these pots varies any- 
where from one inch up to eight and 
ten inches. Many experienced growers 
choose the shallow containers, and 
heap soil up to three inches above the 
pot rim. It is best, however, to leave 
this type of planting until more experi- 
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ence is gained. The beginner should 
use a square, deeper pot until he has 
mastered the art of root pruning. 

All containers should have proper 
drainage since soggy soil rots the small 
fibrous roots thereby injuring the 
plant. There are pots made in Japan 
for Bonsai culture, but the cost of 
transporting them to the U.S., is pro- 
hibitive. There are many potteries in 
the U.S., making containers for dish 
gardens, but the problem is to find 
those that have drainage holes. 


Soil Mixture—Since the plant grows in 
the container for many years, particular 
attention must be paid to the soil mix- 
ture used. The following mixture has 
been found satisfactory: ¥3 sharp sand, 
¥4 good garden soil, ¥% peat or leaf 
mold. If old, rotted stable manure is 
available, it may be added and the peat 
moss or leaf mold reduced. The mix- 
ture should be thoroughly blended. 
Planting—lf a plant is procured dur- 
ing the growing season do not disturb 
it until early spring. It is always best to 
repot the plants when they are dor- 
mant. When repotting plants, old roots 
should be snipped off, but care should 
be exercised not to cut any more of 
fine, fibrous roots than necessary. 
Pruning, in most cases, is also best 
done when plants are dormant. 
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Never use a larger container than 
necessary. The idea of growing minia- 
ture plants is to make them appear 
years old, yet still in a small container. 
However, as years go by and roots get 
coarser, the trees will have to be trans- 
ferred into larger containers. This is 
where skill must be applied. 

Roots should be spread equally 
apart and soil tamped between them 
so when the tree is potted, the soil will 
be well firmed around the roots. Never 
plant too deep; many plants object to 


being buried and will eventually die. 
The same soil level should be kept 
when transferring plants. Experience 
shows that the best method in keeping 
plants, namely the hardy types, is to 
build a cold frame 12” deep, place the 
pots in the frame and cover (level to 
the pots) with sand. This prevents 
winds from drying the pots, and con- 
tainers retain moisture better. 

These plants may be brought in- 
doors, but must be kept on a sunporch 
or in well-lighted part of the home 
where they can be shown. Hardy 
plants can be wintered in the cold 
frame; more tender plants can be kept 
in a cool, sunny room. Plants should 
never be allowed to dry. Trees grown 
in a shady room, especially during the 
growing season, will take on a soft, 
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saining nationwide popularity 
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pale, sickly look and in many cases 
grow too spindly. 

A great many species of trees and 
shrubs from all parts of the world are, 
being grown for Bonsai culture. If inter- 
ested in growing Bonsai, additional in- 
formation may be obtained from Hor- 
TICULTURE. :: 


Top—lIlex crenata Bonsai. This miniature 
Japanese holly is over seven years old, and 
has an overal! height of eight inches. 


Middle—Japanese black pine (Pinus thun- 
bergi) trained and styled in the Chokkan 
style, is estimated to be some 200 years old. 


Bottom Left—A mirrored reflection of its 
larger, normal-sized counterpart, this Japa- 
nese flowering cherry perfectly embodies 
the traditional Bonsai art. 
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Elephant’s-Ear caladiums provide a generous 
expanse of broad green, fan-like leaves. 


RNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS GIVE 
LUSH EFFECT TO OUTDOOR PLANTINGS 


Frank Curto, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE USE OF ORNAMENTAL foliage 
plants outdoors during summer months 
has received considerable attention dur- 
ing the past several years. Interest in the 
use of these plants in the colder parts 
of the United States has been induced 
by the many pictures of California and 
Florida patio gardens showing the .em- 
ployment of a variety of tender plants. 

The use of tropical and subtropical 
foliage plants out of doors in northern 
parts of the United States is not new. 
In the early part of this century, the 
“planting out” of foliage plants was 
widely practiced in parks, public build- 
ings and large or modest homes. This 
style of gardening, brought to us by 
European gardeners and which once 
nearly disappeared, has been renewed. 

For ground level plantings, raised 
planter boxes, varied types of movable 
containers, porch boxes and hanging 
baskets, the tropical and subtropical 
plants produce effects that are unob- 
tainable with our hardy plants. Their 
care is general—not any different than 
the attention usually accorded annual 
plants. There is one important excep 
tion, however, and that is the condi 
tioning of the plants to direct sunlight. 

Most foliage plants, if grown in- 
doors, must be gradually exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, otherwise the 
foliage will scorch. A few plants, such 
as philodendrons and Dieffenbachias 
want a shady location all the time they 
are outdoors. If these plants are placed 
in the full sun, the foliage will blanch 
a sickly yellow color. Plants like Rex 
begonias and caladiums are at their best 
in a semi-shaded location. 
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[The greatest problem facing the 
northern gardener using ornamental 
foliage plants is what to do with these 
plants before a killing frost destroys 
them. There is an overriding desire 
on the part of many gardeners to try to 
save all their plants at the end of sum- 
mer. While this may be highly desir- 
able, most gardeners do not have the 
facilities to carry these large plants over 
until late the following spring. 


Most tropical and subtropical plants 
are readily propagated from cuttings, 
divisions or air layering. Many can be 
severely cut back, the root ball reduced 
in size and potted into small pots. 


Plants with fleshy stem-like struc- 
tures, such as bananas and cannas, 
can be lifted with soil adhering to the 
roots, and stored in a frost-free area. In 
late winter or early spring these plants 
can be divided and started into growth. 

\nticipate your next years require- 
ments and in late summer, make the 
necessary propagations from the plants 
on hand. Except for the fleshy subjects 
that should be left out until the first 
frost blackens their foliage, all other 
propagation should be done well in ad- 
vance of the first frost. 


Cuttings from small plants can be 
rooted in flats and then transplanted 
into small plastic containers so widely 
used for annual plants. Planted out in 
these containers, the plants may be car- 
ried over until planting time in late 
spring. It is not necessary or desirable 
to duplicate the environment used in 
conservatories to maintain plants 

see page 628 





CROTONS 


Colorful Foliage Plants 


Avex D. Hawkes 
Coconut Grove, Florida 


AMONG THE MOST popular variegated 
plants in the tropical regions of the 
world are the crotons. In more temper- 
ate climes, they have made their way 
into almost every size greenhouse. 

Peculiarly enough, these so-called 
crotons of horticulture are not crotons 
at all. They are, in reality, members of 
the gigantic and botanically confused 
spurge or Euphorbia family (Euphor- 
biaceae) and are correctly called Codi- 
aeum (pronounced koe-dee-eye-um). 
These natives of Malaysia and the Pa- 
cific Islands contain only five or six 
known species. The species (or variant 
rather) from which most of our present 
day garden crotons have been derived is 
C. variegatum pictum. Literally thou- 
sands of named forms and variations 
are known in contemporary horticul- 
ture, and in most tropical regions these 
form a valued ornamental addition to 
the landscape flora. 

The true genus Croton is also a mem- 
ber of the spurge family. It consists of 
more than 500 species spread over all 





the tropical and subtropical parts of the 
globe, with the greatest development in 
the Americas. In south Florida there 
are several very attractive native cro- 
tons, but like all the true members of 
this genus they are virtually unknown 
in cultivation at this time. These are 
highly diverse shrubs or small trees, 
with variable fuzzy or hairy foliage, and 
intricate sprays of very complicated, 
tiny flowers. :: 
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The aphelandras are handsome evergreen shrubs 
that are becoming popular house plants. The shiny 
leaves are sometimes variegated, while the flowers 
of varying hues appear as terminal spikes in the 
fall. They should be rested during the winter and 
brought to light in spring. 





Generations come and go but crotons re- 
main among the more popular house plants. 
Many varieties have been produced with 
the differences largely in the leaves. Some 
have incredible markings and _ strange 
shapes. The crotons are of the genus 
Codiaeum and are native to Malaya and 
nearby islands. They are increased by tak- 
ing cuttings of the terminal growth which 
root easily. 


























For A Gardening Thrill 


GROW 


COLORFUL AMARYLLIS 


INDOORS 


Betty BrinHART 
W. Hatfield, Mass. 


ALL THE YEARS I put off growing 
amaryllis in my home are seemingly 
wasted, for I was actually depriving 
myself of a great thrill in gardening. 
My greatest fears were that I could not 
succeed, and would only lose valuable 
time and money in the venture. How- 
ever, my success with amaryllis sur- 
prised me. 

The hybrids I have grown with such 
luck, stem from varieties originating in 
South America. The name “amaryllis” 
is applied rather loosely to all such 
plants growing in the United States. 
Actually, most belong to a_ related 
genus Hippeastrum. 

Old-time amaryllis had florets of 
plain red with white stripes. Hybrids 
now have softer tones with different 
color markings, and their trumpet-like 
blossoms are larger and more numerous. 

In the South, amaryllis are grown in 
open fields, or in beds and borders 
where they remain all year through. 
They need no more care than tulips. 
In the North, however, because they 
are not hardy, they are used chiefly for 
indoor flower shows, and home culture. 
Still popular as a house plant, they 
bridge the gap between late fall and 
early spring nicely. 

Keep in mind when purchasing 
bulbs that the larger the bulb, the more 
stems, or scapes it produces. A bulb % 
larger than your fist will produce two 
to four scapes, depending upon variety, 
each 18-30 inches tall, and each bear- 
ing two to five trumpet-shaped florets. 

Amaryllis bulbs are sold all winter 
long. If my bulbs are not ready for 
growth, and I want blooms by Febru- 
ary, I purchase one in late Nov ember, or 
early December, and pot it immedi- 
ately. In six to eight weeks the plant 
is in full bloom. 

Around the last of December, or the 
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first of January, the bulbs turn a light 
green indicating they are ready for 
growth. Before potting, I check each 
base for bulblets, which if found are 
removed and potted individually in tiny, 
clay pots. If left attached, they hinder 
normal growth. 

I use the four-inch clay pots and 
find them sufficient for even the largest 
bulbs. Usually, the bigger the plant, 
the more room its roots need. Amaryllis 
are an exception. They do well for me 
in a four-inch pot from two to four 
years. I place broken crockery in the 
bottom of each pot for drainage, then 
fill it 24 with a soil mixture of three 
parts rich loam, one part leaf mold, 
some sand, bone meal, and a bit of 
aged, finely crumbled cow manure. 

When potting, place each bulb so 
27, remains exposed above the rim of 
the pot. Pack the soil firmly around the 
bulb with your fingers, then water just 
enough to settle it. The bulb should 
then be placed in a warm, dark room for 
two weeks, or until top growth begins. 
Keep the soil slightly moist during this 
time. When the tips of the scapes ap- 
pear, move the pot to a sunny window, 
and water well. 

Withholding water until growth be- 
gins is all important in amaryllis cul- 
ture. If too much water is given the 
bulb before growth begins, the foliage, 
and not the scapes, grow first. The bulb 
then concentrates its energy on grow- 
ing leaves instead of flowers. Without 
the needed energy, the buds rot or are 
produced on very short stems. 

When scapes reach four inches, feed 
them with a liquid cow manure made 
by mixing two tablespoons of dehy- 
drated manure into one quart of warm 
water. Give each bulb 4% cup once a 
week until buds show color. 

see page 629 


Before planting bulb, check base for bulb- 
lets, break off and plant in tiny clay pot. 
In spring plant in soil outside. 


When potting amaryllis supply good drain- 
age in the bottom of the pot to prevent 
root rot. Broken pots are fine. 


Pot bulb in 4” pot, pack soil firmly and 
allow 2%4 to remain above soil. Water to 
settle soil, and set in a sunny window. 


With frost past and leaves hardened in 
sun, place outdoors in semi-shaded area. 
Take up before fall frost. 
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HERE’S HOW TO 


Mary BuntTING 


Boston, Mass. 


CoUNTLESS NEW HOMES are spring- 
ing up in areas that were woodlands or 
farms only yesterday. Thousands of city 
dwellers are now suburban home own 
ers. Though grateful for a house of 
their own, many are bewildered and 
floundering in attempts to beautify 
their grounds, because, during con- 
struction, all trees were felled, and al 
most all topsoil removed. The house 
stands alone in a hot, uninviting, des- 
ert-like plot. 

Such is the situation being faced by 
countless young families who long to 
convert bleakness into lawn, flowers 
and trees. 

Since the basic requirement is a soil 
suitable for growing, the creation of a 
proper soil must first be considered. 
Invariably organic matter must be pro- 
vided to make the soil workable and 
friable—that is, the soil must be of a 
consistency capable of providing and 
storing plant food and retaining mois- 
ture also. 

In many locations, topsoil is difficult 
to obtain and is extremely high priced. 
Often, even high-priced topsoil is in 
adequate, for it may be lacking in good 
growing qualities. Therefore, in many 
instances it is more prudent to make 
your soil adequate. Begin by testing for 
depth, texture and friability, and then 
add the necessary ingredients for good 
growing. 

Dig a hole to determine the depth 
of the upper strata of the dark-color 
soil known as topsoil, and the layer 
below, usually lighter in color, known 
as subsoil. This test hole should be at 
least three feet deep. The overall depth 
of these important, for 
trees and other deep-rooted plants send 
roots to this depth. 


two layers is 


Texture is of prime importance for 
good growth. To check the texture of 
your soil, take a moist sample between 
your fingers and rub them together. 
Sand is harsh and gritty, clay and silt 


are smooth. The particles of loamy 


sands, though gritty, cling together 
when moist. The most workable gar- 
den soils are sandy loams, loams and 
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Build good fertile loam 
from poor soil 


silt loams. Sands hold no moisture and 
are blown about; clays can become 
hard and cement-like. Good garden 
soil is that in which the particles group 
into stable crumbs. When people men- 
tion friable soil, they are talking about 
a good crumbly garden soil. Your pro- 
gram should provide the organic ma- 
terial necessary to bring the soil to a 
workable, friable condition. 

Sandy soils and clay soils must have 
organic matter added. This can be done 
by planting one of several excellent 
cover crops, or green manure crops as 
they are sometimes called. Legumes— 


such as cow peas, soy beans, clovers, 
and alfalfa make the best cover. crops, 
for they absorb nitrogen from the air 
and store it in their roots. Of the non- 
legumes, winter rye and buckwheat 
grow best in poor soils. Rye may be 
sown until freezing, or in early spring. 
Buckwheat is sown in the spring and 
grown during summer. 

All cover crops must be turned un- 
der while they are still green so they 
will decay quickly. In cases of extreme- 
ly heavy growth mow first, leaving 
cuttings on ground, then turn under. 
If winter rye or buckwheat is used, add 





Below—Good garden soil should be easily 
formed into a ball, and as easily broken in- 
to friable, stable crumbs. 


Above—When turning under soil, with or 
without cover crops growing, turn deep 
enough to improve both topsoil and sub- 


soil. 


Ferry-Morse 
Puotro 
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a generous amount of high nitrogen 
fertilizer to the area just before turn- 
ing under. Mechanical equipment, 
such as a rototiller or small garden 
plow will ease the operation. 
Remember that you want to 
prove the subsoil texture as well as the 
topsoil, so whatever method of turn- 
ing-in is used, it should be deep enough 
to incorporate the cover crop into both 
layers. If necessary, repeat the opera- 
tion ‘in spring and fall. Although the 
foregoing method may, in severe cases 
take two or three years to provide ade- 
quate growing soil, you will be well re- 
warded for your time and effort spent. 
When completed it’s yours—you made it. 


im- 


Humus is Necessary 

Cover crops as they decompose add 
humus to the soil. Humus, or organic 
matter, improves the condition of the 
soil by changing the texture, adding to 
its fertility. In sandy soil it aids in 
water retention; it makes clay soil more 
friable and less inclined to pack under 
hot summer sun. Humus acts as a reser- 
voir for surplus moisture, and as a fac- 
tory for manufacturing plant food. 

Other sources of humus are peat, 
cow manure and, in a lesser degree, 
peat moss and the bagged, dried cow 
manures. These too should be blended 
with the topsoil and into the subsoil 
layer for better consistency. 

If you are hesitant about starting 
your own program and feel a certain 
lack of confidence in your own ability 
to analyze the types of soil, your local 
experiment station or 
county agricultural agent will help 
you. Take a sample (a cupful is 
enough) of the topsoil and another of 
subsoil and place in separate contain- 
ers, clearly labeled. If your area is 
large, it might be well to make more 
than one test hole and send or take 
the samples to your local agent. Mark 
these “A” and “B,” or in some manner 
that will enable you to identify them 
in the report you receive. The analysis 
will give you the texture of each sample 
and suggested treatment; also the nec- 
essary nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium 
and potash content and corrective 
recommendations. 

To be adequate, good growing depths 
should be as follows—Lawn Areas—at 
least four inches, preferably six inches; 
Tree Pits—2'%2 feet deep; Shrub 
Beds—18”; Gardens—12”, for peren- 
nials, annuals, vegetables and bulbs. 
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Your next step forward will be to 
properly design the layout for your 
lawns, terraces, gardens, and other re- 
quirements. Methods of approaching 
this step will be treated in the next 
article. :: 


December 1596 


DECEMBER IS THE MON'TH for re- 
viewing the garden activities of the 
year and yet we do not want to over- 
look certain chores that can best be 
done this month. After the ground 
freezes a mulch should be applied on 
the perennial garden, the rock garden 
and on young plants that might be 
heaved by alternating freezing and 
thawing of the soil. 


Mulch Perennials, Rock Gardens 


For the rock garden and for peren- 
nials, evergreen boughs are a satisfac- 
tory mulch. These are light and airy 
and yet prevent the sun from beating 
down on the exposed crowns of the 
more tender plants. Pine needles are 
also an excellent mulch because they 
break down slowly and never pack. 
Among the leaves, those from oak trees 
are the only satisfactory ones to use for 
mulching rhododendrons, azaleas and 
other ericaceous plants. Where peanut 
shells are economically available, they 
may be used. In the south, bagasse 
may be used. 


Check Coldframe’s Air Circulation 


With night temperatures dropping 
below freezing the coldframe sash 
should be kept in place each night, 
but on sunny days, the lower end may 
be propped up to provide adequate cir- 
culation and to prevent higher tem- 
peratures from building up. Pots of 
bulbs placed in the coldframe while an 
adequate root system develops, can be 
brought inside in December and kept 
in a temperature of about 50°. Give 
them light so the foliage will develop 
its normal green color. Blossom buds 
will soon appear. Then, the bulbs may 
be moved to a temperature of 65°-70°. 


Protect Plants From Mice 


December is the month to give 
thought to protecting woody plants 
from pine mice and field mice. There 
are several poisons on the market un- 
der various trade names. The repellant 
that is especially useful is thiram, 
which is packaged as Arasan 42-S. 
One application of this, spread on the 
base of fruit trees, evergreens and 
other kinds susceptible to attack by 
mice will repel them. 
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Bird Feeders Give Double Pleasure 


Though a properly stocked bird 
feeder is useful throughout the year, 
during the winter birds particularly ap- 
preciate ample food. See that bird feed- 
ers are in shape and be sure to locate 
at least one near a window so you may 
watch the antics of the birds with a 
snow-covered landscape as background. 
Iron Deficiency Causes Chlorosis 

A tree or broadleafed evergreen with 
abnormally yellow leaves is in trouble. 
If the veins remain green while the 
rest of the leaf is yellow, you can be 
almost sure the trouble is lack of avail- 
able iron in the soil. In an alkaline soil 
or one with a pH above 6.5, iron and 
aluminum are rendered unavailable. 
By reducing the pH, a more suitable 
soil for ericaceous shrubs such as rho- 
dodendrons, mountain laurel, azaleas 
and andromeda is provided. Pin oaks, 
among deciduous trees, are the most 
susceptible to chlorosis caused by a de- 
ficiency of available iron. Such a con- 
dition in the soil can be overcome by 
applying iron chelates or by broadcast- 
ing finely powdered sulphur on the 
soil under the plant. For most rhodo- 
dendrons, one handful of sulphur 
evenly distributed, is sufficient. 


Check For Girdling Roots 


With less pressing garden activities 
this month you will find time to ex- 
amine the base of your trees for gir- 
dling roots. Too often trees planted in 
small holes, causing roots to cur! around 
in order to fit, will develop this trou- 
ble. One or more of the roots will coil 
around the base of the trunk and with 
increasing root growth the trunk grad- 
ually will be constricted. The flow of 
sap from the roots to the leaves will 
thus be reduced. This difficulty is 
most common on Norway maples. 
Sometimes the roots may be seen right 
at the ground line curling around the 
trunk. These should be cut away. Oc- 
casionally such a root may be two or 
three inches below the surface. If there 
is no flair at the base of the trunk 
and if the tree has grown “poorly, you 
should be suspicious of a girdling root 
below the ground line. Pull away the 
soil and search for such trouble. :: 
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IN THIS SEASON OF FESTIVE DISPLAY and Good Cheer, 
Readers May be Both Amazed and Amused by These Miscel- 
laneous Fact-Items about One of the Most Familiar of All 
the Institutions of the Yuletide 


Je aed of tho 


VINCENT THOMPSON 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


CHRISTMAS TREE AVENUE 


Santa C.aus should certainly feel at 
home today on a certain street in a 
California city. Seventy-eight years ago 
Army Officer, Captain 
Frederick J. Woodbury, was traveling 
through India when he noticed the 
deodars that grow on the lower slopes 
of the Himalayas. Something about 
these trees, which resemble cedars, 
caught his fancy. He gathered a quan- 
tity of seeds which he took back to the 
U.S.A., planting them on his ranch in 
California. The seeds produced a re- 
markable crop, and when they were 
only two feet high, Captain Wood 
bury’s sons set them out in a long dou- 
ble row along the driveway that led to 
the ranch house. Years went by and the 
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seedlings flourished like the proverbial 
green bay tree. Meanwhile the city of 
Altadena grew up all around the old 
Woodbury ranch, and what was once 
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that broad private road is now a bus- 
tling public thoroughfare. Yet, the de- 
odars still remain. Every holiday season 
they are set alight with thousands of 
electric bulbs, and visitors come in a 
to look at Altadena’s 
ree Avenue.” 


ceaseless stream 
“Christmas 


famous 





A FAMOUS SINGER’S YULE TREE 


There came a Christmas in the life of 
Jenny Lind, the great singer, when, be- 
ing far away from home and with no 
chance of getting back to her native 
Sweden, she thought she was going to 
have a pretty lonely time of it. But that 
was before she found out an old friend 
was also marooned in the same city— 
Berlin—over the holiday. She immedi- 
ately got busy, and proceeded to ar- 
range a surprise party for this cele- 
brated person. When he was led into 
her hotel suite, he was almost dazzled 
by a beautiful Christmas tree, all ablaze 
with lights, that the singer had deco- 
rated herself. As he gazed, a chorus of 
voices broke the silence, “Welcome, 
dear Hans! Merry Christmas!” Jenny 
Lind’s Christmas guest was none other 
than Hans Christian Andersen, the be- 
loved story teller. 


A PRESIDENT’S CHRISTMAS TREE BUSINESS 


Did you happen to know that an 
American President was once engaged 
in the business of growing Christmas 
trees? On his rolling acres at Hyde 
Park the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
started a huge Christmas tree planta- 
tion back in 1926—long before he 
ever dreamed of entering the White 
House. The young balsam fir seedlings 
must have flourished, for the first prof- 
itable harvest was made in the Christ- 
mas season of 1935. The crops grew 
bigger and bigger for several years. Even 
after the President had passed from the 
scene, his Christmas tree business was a 
“going affair.” In 1948, for example, no 
less than 50,000 trees were cut and 





sold to the public. That was the year 
when the President's son, Elliott Roose- 
velt, set up a stand in the nearby city of 
Poughkeepsie, and retail buyers could 
purchase trees for one dollar each. 
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“BRINGING IN THE YULE LOG” IN COLORADO 


Palmer Lake, Colorado, is far from 
“Merrie England,” but each Christmas 
this littke town atop the Continental 
Divide carries out a unique ceremony. 
About ten days before the holiday an 
expert woodsman searches the nearby 
forest until he locates a log of the right 
length—eight feet. He fells the tree, ties 


green boughs and wreaths were used 
for Christmas decoration, he was cer- 
tain that the fir trees growing around 
his farm home would appeal to Man- 
hattan’s Yuletide celebrants. Helped by 
his husky sons, he loaded two ox-sleds 
with the handsome trees, and then 
drove through snow and over the rough 
highway to the town of Catskill, where 
the firs were put aboard a sloop sailing 
down the Hudson. Of course, Mark 
went along, too, and in New York, the 
payment of a single dollar secured him 
a stretch of sidewalk on the corner of 
Greenwich and Vesey Streets, where he 
stood his trees up for sale. The public 


Cluistmas Tree 


a rope around it and hides it. Then, on 
the Sunday afternoon before Christmas, 
the whole town joins in the hunt. Peo- 
ple assemble at the town hall, sing 
carols and start out together. The man 
who hid the log goes along, and when 


the crowd nears the hiding place, he 
blows a whistle and a grand combing of 
the woods begins. When the log is 
found, the finder rides on it as the rest 
drag it to the town hall. There the log is 
cut in half, everybody taking a turn at 
the sawing. When the log is set afire in 
the big fireplace, it is placed beside an- 
other already burning—the half which 
was saved from the previous year. The 
fire is kept burning for the 12 days of 
the Christmas season. 


MANHATTAN’S PIONEER YULE TREE VENDOR 

Mark Carr was a woodsman of the 
lower Catskills, and in the year 185] 
he had a bright idea. Having read of 
New York City gatherings where ever- 
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came flocking. Even Mark was aston- 
ished at the way his trees sold. People 
did not object in the least to the high 
prices which he thought he was charg- 
ing, and in no time his entire stock was 
disposed of. Mark lingered in Manhat- 
tan just long enough to see the sights 
and to buy presents for his family. 
When he stepped off the sloop at Cats- 
kill and showed his waiting sons the 
money his trees had brought, the boys 
could hardly believe their eyes. The 
Carr family was definitely launched 
into the Christmas tree business, for the 
following year Mark took down a larger 
load. Other Catskill farmers also started 
cutting their forests, and within a few 
years evergreen trees by the thousands 
were pouring into New York just before 
the Yuletide. 


TREE IN A WHITE HOUSE CLOSET 

The first two Christmases that the 
Theodore Roosevelt family spent in the 
White House, the President flatly for- 
bade a tree as part of the Yule celebra- 
tion. He had a reason, of course. He 
was such an ardent forest conservation- 
ist that he did not believe in cutting 
down trees needlessly. But the third 
Christmas he was due for a surprise. It 
was sprung by his younger sons, Archie 
and Quentin. For some weeks before the 
holiday, they were seen with their 
heads together, talking in low tones. 
Finally, December 25th came, and with 
faces aglow, they invited their dad to 
look in a large closet just off their room. 
“T.R.” was quite bowled over. There 
stood a beautiful little Christmas tree, 
all ablaze with lovely lights! The Presi- 
dent had a complete change of heart. 
Knowing how much the spectacle meant 
to his children, he relented, and after 
that a lighted tree was always part of 
the family celebration. 
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winter protection 


of ornamentals 


DonaLp G. SEELY 


W. Concord, Mass. 


WINTER is rapidly ap- 
time to give some 
thought to protecting your shrubs. 

In the northern half of the coun- 
try, boxwood, rhododendron, yew, and 
most other evergreens should have 
kind of protection from winter 
damage—sunscald, breakage and 
broken 


Now THAT 
proaching, it is 


some 
root 
limbs. 

when the ground 
freezes shrub’s root 
tem thus cutting off the water supply. 
[his causes a drying action, that may 
damage the foliage or actually kill the 
plant. Root breakage results from the 
and re-freezing of 
soil during winter. The heaving effect 
break severely weaken 
the shrub. Shrubs located under eaves 


Sunscald occurs 


down to the SyS- 


constant thawing 


can roots and 


or valleys of the house roof can have 
their limbs or tops broken by heavy 
snow slides. 


These problems can be avoided by 
two simple precautionary measures— 
an adequate mulch, and a protective 


enclosure. 
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Tent-shaped lengths of snow fencing provide 


excellent winter protection for ornamentals, and 
blend comfortably with most landscape designs. 


Mulches are useful during winter. 
By preventing too great a penetration 
of frost they help eliminate sunscald 
and at the same time retard the thaw- 
ing and freezing so destructive to root 
systems. 


There are many types of mulch 
available such as peat, garden com- 
post, wood shavings, or just plain 


leaves. Peat, sawdust, compost, or any 
of the finer mulches should be spread 
around the base of the plant extend- 
ing out to the foliage to a depth of two 
to four inches. Leaves should be piled 
eight to ten inches deep. 

Also, there are several methods of 
forming a protective enclosure around 
shrubs; among them the use of a snow 
fence is popular and effective. This 
fencing is manufactured in 25’, 40’ or 
50’ rolls with the fence laths tightly 
bound by strong double strands of wire. 
Such fencing is_ readily available 
through your local lumber yard or gar- 
den supply dealer. 


A popular method of application is 





to place two sections leaning against 
each other in tent style with the shrub, 
snugly protected under the lath tent. 
For taller shrubs, cut fencing to the 
desired length and wrap individually. 

If shrubs of varying size are grow- 
ing into one another along a border or 
next to the house, the fence may be 
strung around the entire border and 
back to the house again. For protection 
against snow slides a roof can be made 
over the shrubs with the snow fence. 

For shrubs over 48” in height two 
pieces of fence should be used. After 
wrapping one roll around the shrub, a 
second roll can be mounted atop the 
first roll by tying or alternately inter- 
locking pickets of the top to the bot- 
tom piece. 

Snow feicing has many other uses 
around the home such as: 
enclosure, a property divider, and for 
keeping the driveway free from snow. 
Should you be unable to locate a snow 
fence dealer, check with your local 
highway department for a source. :: 
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Coming Events WHAT FLOWERING TREE IS THAT ?.................. by Edwin A. Menninger 
A Guide to the Tropics. Describes 1000 trees, pictures 300. Cloth $4. Paperbound 


from page 597 $2.50. Postpaid. 

FRUITS FOR SOUTHERN FLORIDA by David Sturrock 

Assoc. of Nurserymen, winter meeting, | Descriptive illustrated study of tropical fruits suited to table uses and cultivation in 
Ra Conche Hotel warm areas. ( loth $4. Postpaid. F 

Jan. 15. Chicago, lll. National Landscape Send for free list of horticultural books for growers in warm regions 
eee aa Acene. Miduiates Cini | EDWIN A. MENNINGER, The Flowering Tree Man, Drawer 45, Stuart, Florida 
ence, Hotel La Salle 


Jan. 15-17. Ithaca, N.Y. New York State : , 
| | | - An Peal Christmas Gift -- 


Aborists’ Assoc. annual meeting, Cor- i 
nell University , 061 
Jan. 16. Chicago, Ill. National Mail Order | Keep Fad 4 Copces og 


Nurserymen’s Assoc. winter meeting, HORTICULTURE 


Hotel La Salle 
Jan. 16, 17. Boston, Mass. Mass. Agricul- 
tural Fair Assoc. annual meeting, Hotel aa Permanent Sitader, $2.50 


Bradford ee Canada and foreign countries $3.00, 
Jan. 16-18. Chicago, Ill. Mlinois State 


Nurserymen’s Assoc. convention, Hotel = BACK NUMBERS 
La Salle + aoe” in Now Collectors’ Items 
Jan. 17-20. Columbus, Ohio. Ohio Nur- a a 
oe re i °s Beautiful Color 


serymen’s Assoc. winter meeting and Save Horticulture’s 
short course, Neil House Plates: for easy identification of plants 


Jan. 17-20. New York, N.Y. Eighth An- and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
nual Symposium, Federated Garden garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
Clubs of N.Y., State, Inc. Metropolitan tion in staging flower shows. 
Museum of Art 

Jan. 18. New York, N.Y. New York's Flow- HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 
er Show and Annual Meeting, Horticul- HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
tural Society of N. Y., Essex House. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift . A FULL YEAR MEMBERSHIP Oe : 
IN THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


V Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 

Y A ticket to the Spring Show, with a private showing for members 
Y A ticket to the Harvest and Chrysanthemum Show 

Y Reduced rates on Show tickets purchased in advance 

VY Use of the Society’s Library, by mail if you wish 

Y Consultant service with horticultural experts 

Y Admission with a guest to all lectures 

Y/Y Participation in the annual Garden Tour with guests 


VY Classes in gardening at reduced rates 
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IMPORTANT POINTS ON 


WINTER PROTECTION 


Haro.p Bruce 
Newark, Delaware 


WINTER 1S just around the corner, 
long months during which your garden 
will be exposed to snow, wind and 
cold. Whether you are the optimistic 
sort of gardener, who feels your plants 
will survive the winter, or the worri- 
some sort who would like to move the 
whole garden indoors, you will be won- 
dering now how your garden will look 
next spring. 





This will depend on a number of 
things: your selection of plants, loca- 
tions in which they are planted, the 
area in which you live, the mildness or 
severity of the coming season, and (this 
we can do something about) the pre- 


ventive measures you take this fall. 
Considering all these preventive 
measures available to us, a winter 


mulch is probably the singularly most 
important. Mulching must be done 
properly, for a misused mulch may 
harm or even kill your plants. Remem- 
ber that you apply the mulch not to 
keep cold out of the soil but to keep it 
in. All hardy plants are able to with- 
stand prolonged periods of freezing 
temperatures. Alternating periods of 
freezing and thawing are much more 
damaging to them because these condi- 
tions tend to induce premature growth 
which is promptly killed. Thawing 
causes puddling of water about roots 
which encourages winter rotting and 
heaving of soil, which exposes and tears 
tender roots. 

Therefore, apply winter mulch after 
the ground freezes, and remove it after 
it warms up in spring—when the daf- 
fodils are blooming. 

The material used should be bulky 
enough so that it is not blown about by 
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the wind, yet will allow aeration for 
the plants beneath. Under no circum- 
stances should materials that might 
pack and become sodden be used. Soft 
leaves such as maple are not recom- 
mended. If you'd like to use leaves but 
are doubtful, take just one of the 
leaves in hand and crush it. If the 
edges prick your palm sharply as the 
leaf crumbles, and the flakes are large 


McFaa.anp 


Rose bed hilled-up with earth for the winter 


and heavy in texture, it is safe to use. 
If it crumbles with no resistance into 
tiny, light flakes, don’t use it. 

Other mulching materials are salt 
marsh hay, straw, evergreen branches, 
excelsior and anything else that circum- 
stance provides and taste and common 
sense allow. Shredded cardboard or 
stiff paper might be used, for instance, 
but would be a mess to clean up in the 
spring. Garden litter should not be 
used because it is usually riddled with 


wintering insects, diseases and weed 
seed. 
With alpines, and plants which 


grow from a crown, leached coal ashes 
or pebbles are used. Here the whole 
plant is not covered but simply sur- 
rounded to keep water from collecting 
about its base. If a live point is visible, 
leave the very end of this uncovered. 

Plain soil is used as a mulch for 
roses. In late fall, before the ground 
freezes, mound six inches to two feet 
of soil about the base of the plants. 
Newly planted roses should always be 
mounded, whether planted in spring or 
fall. Tree roses, being more tender 
than other types, are bent over, pegged 
to the ground, and completely covered 
with soil. 

Plants which form a winter rosette 





of leaves (Oriental poppy, foxglove, 
Canterbury bell, Madonna lily) should 
have the mulch piled up under the 
leaves. Those leaves can take the cold, 
that is why they're formed in the fall. 
And don’t neglect spraying for pests 
even now. Spray Madonna lilies with 
Bordeaux mixture for botrytis blight 
which winters over and attacks plants 
in spring, and give iris a final spraying 
with DDT or Borer Solution to control 
both the mature moth (who is busily 
laying eggs at this time) and any late- 
hatching larvae. 

Woody plants often need protection 
other than mulching. Leaves and buds 
of rhododendrons and azaleas, hollies, 
camellias and box may burn badly dur- 
ing the winter months. This may be 
obviated by growing only varieties 
proven hardy in your area, locating 
them where they receive the least 
amount of winter wind and sun, and 
mulching them deeply. Variegated hol- 
lies, for example, will turn an ugly red 
in the sun. Plants such as these should 
have a mulch of oak leaves or pine 
needles around them at all times to 
keep them healthy during winter. Spe- 
cial protection may be provided by a 
lath screen or poles with burlap tacked 
to them. If the plants are low, try 
sticking the boughs of your discarded 
Christmas tree in the ground about 
them. This is not at all unsightly, and 
usually quite adequate. 

Sunscald is a form of winter injury 
that is not common in ornamental 
plantings. It occurs on trunks of young 
trees planted on open southern expo- 
sures, and manifests itself in large areas 
of dying bark which eventually sloughs 
away. If you have newly set out trees, 
it would be wise to wrap them with 
masking tape from the ground up to 
the first branch, not only to guard 
against sunscald, but also to discourage 


the winter depredations of hungry 
mice, rabbits and deer. 
There are certain additional meas- 


ures you might take right now, while 
you are thinking of ordering new 
plants for spring or fall. First of all, 
become familiar with the area, the 
hardiness zone in which you live. 
Then, read all the literature you can 
find on your proposed new plants. 
You just might find out something spe- 
cial that would provide you with the 
key to their success. Lastly, and _per- 
haps most important, select a suitable 
location for each plant. There are 
many plants that would succeed in one 
part of your garden, and winter-kill in 
another. 

Now settle down with a seed catalog 
in your hand and the comforting 
thought that you’ve done all vou could 
for your garden, and wait for spring. :: 
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Books 


fe r CHRIS TMAS 


1. ALL THE PLANTS OF THE BIBLE 

$4.95 

by Winifred Walker—An extraordinary book with 

114 Bible plants handsomely illustrated in black 

and white from paintings in the book. The text deals 

with uses of plants and the Biblical verses in which 
they appeor. 


2. COMPLETE BOOK OF ROSES 
$5.95 
by F. F. Rockwell and E. C. Grayson—Not only 
complete, this book is understandable to the be- 
ginner and at the same time remains interesting to 
the long-time rose fancier. 


3. FLOWERS OF THE WORLD IN 
FULL COLOR..........$7.50 


by Robert S. Lemmon and Charles S. Sherman—lIn 
addition to excellent photography, the book con- 
tains a wealth of information. 


4. CAMELLIA CULTURE. ..$11.50 


Edited by E. C. Tourje—An interesting and compre- 
hensive work compiled by a group of authors, all 
authorities in the field. 


5. HERBS—HOW TO GROW THEM 
AND USE THEM. . $3.50 


by Helen Noyes Webster—A revision of a basic 
work, with a chapter on the fragrant and bitter 
herbs of the Bible included. 


6. HOW TO MAKE MONEY FROM 
YOUR HOME GREENHOUSE 
$5.95 


by Peggie Schulz—Tells how to grow plants profit- 
ably and manage a greenhouse economically. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. DC 


300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send books circled to me. 


Please send books circled direct to my friends whose addresses are at- 


attached to this order blank. 


December 1960 


1960-1961 


7. NEW WAYS WITH DRIED 

FLOWERS. ........+.-- $4.75 

by Ruth Gannon—Gives complete information on 

dried floral arrangements, including a special 
Christmas section. 


8. MINIATURE ROSES.....$2.00 
by Roy Genders—Small and concisely written, this 
book gives a full account of origin, cultural needs, 
diseases and pests of the miniature or “fairy” roses, 


9. THE A.B.C. OF SOILS. .$2.75 
by W. E. Shewell-Cooper—This little, British- 
published volume thoroughly covers the soil building 
field. The author stresses the organic approach. 


10. THE BEST OF REDOUTE’S ROSES 
$10.00 


Selected by Eva Mannering—Twenty-nine illustra- 
tions in original color have been selected and intro- 
duced by Eva Mannering who has written a fascinat- 
ing introduction about the roses and the woman 
who commissioned them to be painted. 


11. THE BOOK OF PLANTERS 

$3.50 
by Robert Scharff—How-to-do-it instructions for the 
gardener with a yen to build his own window box. 
Portable planters, and appropriate planter mate- 
rial are also discussed. 


12. THE EVERGREENS $4.50 


by James H. Beale— Discusses soil requirements, care, 
pruning and fertilizing of coniferous and broad- 
leafed evergreen trees and shrubs, and the most 
suitable planting of the numerous varieties. 


13. WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS AND 
RHODODENDRONS.. ..$3.00 


by Clement G. Bowers—A compact book on the 
choicest woody plants for home gardens. Has an ex- 
tensive list of varieties. 


Order Books 
by Number 


Check or 


14. GARDENING, FORCING, CON- 
DITIONING & DRYING FOR 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 

$3.95 

by Arno and Irene Nehrling— With this book as a 

guide you can have flowers or foliage in every sea- 

son. Chapters cover bulbs, perennials, annuals, 
evergreens and a myriad of other appropriate 
plant material. 


15. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR 
INTERIOR DECORATION 

$7.95 
by Esther Wheeler and Anabel Lasker—Covers its 
subject comprehensively. Step-by-step illustrations 
make duplication of any of the arrangements 
possible. 


16. BONSAI: JAPANESE MINIA- 


TURE TREES...........$5.75 
by Kan Yashiroda—This book by a leading Japa- 
nese expert will provide both the beginner and ex- 
perienced grower with a complete and thoroughly 
practical guide to the Bonsai art. 


17. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
GARDENING AND LAWN 


GABE. oc cnbti dvcdcdecneeee 
by Will Peigelback—A practical, year round gar- 
dening book that tells the story in few words and 
many pictures. Ideal for the beginner who is un- 
familiar with the technical terms of horticulture. 


18. GROWING EVERGREEN HOL- 
LIES $1.00 


by H. Gleason Mattoon—The author has in this small, 
excellently compiled paperback, set down a few 
fundamental cultural requirements of hollies, and has 
indicated the diverse location where they may be 
enjoyed. Black and white photographs accert the 
wealth of material amassed in this book which is 
devoted to furthering the knowledge of hollies. 
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money order enclosed. 
Books sent postage free. 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT.... 


HORTICULTURE 


America’s -—Authentic Garden Magazine 


LET SANTA SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS” AND YOUR FRIENDS WILL ENJOY IT EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 





$4 .0O | PERSONALIZED GIFT CARD 


A special personalized gift card, which we will sign for you 
as you direct, will be sent to each of your Gift Subscriptions. 
12 COLORFUL ISSUES Just fill out and mail the convenient Order Blanks on the oppo- 
site page, and your Gift Subscriptions to HORTICULTURE will 
be on their way. 





75 DAZZLING COLOR PLATES 








3 
ENCYCLOPEDIC GARDEN HERE’S WHAT YOU GIVE YOUR FRIENDS 
N $2z You give 12 months of enjoyable reading about the hobby 
INFORMATION closest to their hearts—gardening. Authentic articles (over 500 
pages) on all phases of gardening, hundreds of photographs, 
scores in FULL NATURAL COLOR! 
SECOND SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 HORTICULTURE is a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness 
and friendship; a gift that lasts long after ordinary ones are 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 viapaiiaieienccucen 
Shop from your easy chair. Avoid the crowded shopping con- 
ditions and parking problems. Put HORTICULTURE at the top 
of your gift-shopping list-—-for friends and relatives. 
There is no better, no more inexpensive, no more intelligent 
way to wish your friends ‘Merry Christmas’’ than with a gift 
subscription to HORTICULTURE... The ‘'Green Thumb- 
ers’’’ Companion ... America’s Authentic Garden Maga- 


zine. 


Order Your 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions Today! 


Fill in the order blank on opposite page and mail today. Please print com- 
plete names and addresses. Use separate sheet if you need additional 
space. You may renew or enter your own subscription at these money 


saving rates if you wish. 
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America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 


HORTICULTURE = omnes ni aa 


DP) MEd nceeneébpeade saw eon ht oe débaeiedeui aimee peeccsccce 


This great gardener’s magazine, so full of Ms 
color, so full of good gardening sense, will i 


give your friends 365 days of delightful 


wr 





enjoyment. 


THE PERFECT PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR— 


e YOUR FAMILY 





e@ YOUR FRIENDS 
e@ YOUR ASSOCIATES 
e@ YOUR DOCTOR 


e@ YOUR HOST 





eo ANNIVERSARIES 
e BIRTHDAYS 
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Many of your friends and relatives on your gift-shopping list are 


CRB eT RR Te CD CRD Ce Ee Ne TEE PERE NE 


interested in gardening because itis one of America's greatest pastime iS 
hobbies. To such friends and relatives what better gift could you pos- 


sibly give than a subscription to HORTICULTURE? 


And how inexpensive! Your first one-year subscription costs $4.00, 
your second one-year subscription costs $3.00 and each additional 
one-year subscription costs you only $2.00. Imagine, all of your gift 
subscriptions after the second gift for only half price! We'll send your 


friends an attractive gift card announcing your gift of HORTICULTURE 





as coming from you. 


MY NAME 
FIRST GIFT SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 ADDRESS 
SECOND SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
December 1960 


(|_| RENEW ( my own personal 


or subscription along 
[_] ENTER j with this order 


Total Amount Enclosed $.. 





Even though gardening is among the 
oldest crafts, each new generation of gar 
deners must learn it for themselves. There 
are in addition new problems to be solved, 
as inquiry and inventiveness change old 
standards and old ways of doing things. 
Practical books on how to be a gardener, 
then, must be standard equipment for ex- 
perts as well as for beginners. 

One that “what to do 
this week in the garden” is more than the 
learning of a few rules and simple prac 
tices. For plants are alive, subject to natur 
al laws, often, on the surface unpredict 
able. We cannot grow them well unless we 
know why they behave as they do. Keep 
on studying, and a new world of interest, 
a new feeling of confidence and compe- 


soon discovers 


tence will be the reward 

The pleasures of garden reading are by 
no means limited to the learning of these 
technical skills. Explore the poetry and 
inspired by Look into the 
traditions of housekeeping and cooking. 
Travel, in books, with plant hunters whose 


music flowers. 











globe-trotting brought the world to our 
gardens and our supermarkets. See what 
painters, designers and flower arrangers 
have given us in visual beauty. Among 
gardening books there is surely something 
for all tastes. Only two people are needed 
for a long and happy association—an au 


thor with accurate observation, sound 
knowledge, imagination and a gift for 
words, and an appreciative, interested 
reader. 




















Ancient Japanese Floral Art 
Everyone's FLowerR ARRANGEMENT Jy 


Houn Ohara, Ryvufusha Publishing Co 

Ltd. Tokyo, 46 pp. $7.00 

centuries Ikebana, the tradi 
method of floral arrange- 
Toko 


noma, an alcove which is regarded as being 


For many 
tional Japanese 
ments, was used only to decorate the 
most honorable in all Japanese homes. The 
Ohara school of design has, since the end 
of WWII, led a movement to expose this 


beautiful and creative art form to the 
everyday life of the modern world 

This intensely interesting book, hand 
somely iilustrated with many full color 


photographs, shows a facet of Japanese 
floral art that is bound to find favor in the 
Occident. The Ohara teaches the 
arranger to give free play to original ideas 
in developing the somewhat formalized 
stvles stressed in Ikebana, the end result 
being a greater fulfillment in the art. A 
unique and worthy addition to any horti- 
cultural library. 


$C hool 
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Community Conservation Stressed 


Turis Lanp Or Ours by Alice Harvey Hub- 
bard, Macmillan Co., N.Y., 272 pp. 
$4.95 


Alice Hubbard's book touches upon a 
theme that is becoming alarmingly appar- 
ent—the gradual removal and obliteration 
of our wooded areas, meadows and “green” 
sections of earth. The author has taken pen 
in hand to attempt to remedy the situation. 

This Land Of Ours offers down-to-earth 
suggestions on what can be done to protect 
community recreation areas by showing 
what has been accomplished in other com- 
munities, and how they did it. More than 
180 projects are detailed, and range in 
scope trom a petunia contest in a small 
California town to the Community Devel- 
opment Program of.the United Nations, 
and the International Union for Conserva 
tion of Nature and Natural Resources. 

Although primarily designed for garden 
clubs and civic organizations, this book is 
for all people everywhere who are inter- 
ested in building better communities by 
taking the first and primary step—protect 
ing what is already there in Nature's freely- 
given gifts. 


Dwarf Rock Garden Bulbs 


DwarF Bucss For Tut Rock GARDEN 
by E. B. Anderson M.Sc., T. Nelson & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 120 pp. $2.50 


The text contains an impressive list of 
dwarf bulbs and many creditable color 
photographs that give the reader a precise 
picture of what the various specimens look 
like and do under various conditions. 





Grow Prize-Winning Vegetables 
How To WIn Prizes W1iTH VEGETABLES 


by W. C. Cooper, C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., London, 131 pp. $2.50 


Growing vegetables for consumption as 
well as for prizes has enjoyed long prac- 
tice both in this country and England. The 
author has presented an interesting work 
that deals mainly with the growing, prep- 
aration and staging of vegetables for prizes 
and contests. 

Vegetables are judged under a point 
system set up by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and fall into categories such as a 
20-pointed vegetable (mushrooms, onions 
ete.) or 15-pointed vegetable (cabbage, 
parsnips, etc.) and are awarded or pen- 
alized points on their degree of perfection 
or imperfection as observed by the judges. 

Those interested in growing vegetables 
for state and county fairs, or for general 
competition, would undoubtedly find many 
new and interesting techniques discussed 
in Mr. Cooper's book. 


Popular Reference Book 


Tue Bact Rep Book compiled by George 
J. Ball, Inc., W. Chicago, Ill. 287 pp. 
$2.00 


accurate small book 
should be numbered among any serious 
gardener’s reference books. The Ball Red 
Book has for years been regarded as one 
of the most popular references in the flori 
cultural field. 

Published yearly, subjects touched upon 
include—seed germination, soil steriliz- 
ing, plant containers, insect disease—pr¢ 
vention, labor saving equipment, spray di- 
lution tables and many other topics con- 
cerned with growing techniques. Also in- 
cluded is a list of annuals and perennials, 
with brief descriptions of their character- 
istics and cultural demands. 

The text is well prepared and so pre- 
sented that the reader does not necessarily 
have to be a professional gardener to enjoy 
and absorb the many interesting facts pre- 
sented therein. A reference book well 
worth having at your fingertips. :: 


This handy and 
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Landscape Design Competition 

The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, Inc., will participate in a civic 
beautification project in connection with 
the Sears & Roebuck Company’s construc- 
tion of their largest New England store, 
in Saugus, Mass. Sears has made avail- 
able $200 to be used as awards to the 
federated garden clubs submitting the best 
landscape design plans for the new site. 

Some 36 federated garden clubs within 
a seven mile radius have been invited to 
compete, and each has received blueprints 
and plans to assist them in their presenta- 
tion. Miss Dorothea Harrison and Joseph 
Hudack, both members of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, will judge. 


Sterling Bowl Tournament Winner 

The fifth annual Sterling Bowl Tourna- 
ment, national rose arranging competition, 
was won by Mrs. John W. Minton of Ros- 
well, New Mexico, with her entry of “Fes- 
tival of Roses.” 

The $5,000 winning composition was 
comprised of two violins lying crosswise- 
supporting each other and accented with 
yellow, orange and deep-orange roses. 
Gilded violin strings that had burst and 
twisted spirally over the arrangement 
created a charming effect. 

Mrs. Harold L. Brooks, Westfield, N. J. 
placed second, and Mrs. V. R. Fast, 
Charleston, W. Va., was third. 

see page 618 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania ES i 


Henry D. Mirick, PresipeENT 
Car_ton B. Lees, Director 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


1960-61 
WINTER LECTURE SERIES 


All Lectures at Horticultural Hall 


Christmas Decorations — and the Arnold 
Arboretum Exhibit 
Mon. thru Fri., November 28-December 2 
Mon. 2-5 p.m. — Tues. thru Fri. 9-5 p.m. 
Admission Free to All 

Decorating the Home for Christmas, Mrs. 
Chester Cook, Lexington, Mass. 
Tuesday, November 29 — 2:30 p.m. 
Admission: Free to Members — 
Non-Members $1.00 

Christmas Through the Ages, Daniel J. 
Foley, Salem, Mass. 

Thursday, December 1, 8:00 p.m. 

Man’s Search for Paradise in Cloister and 
Garden, Dr. Clement G. Bowers, Maine, 
New York 
Thursday, January 5, 8:00 p.m. 

Gardening with Imagination, Carlton B. 
Lees, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tuesday, January 17, 8:00 p.m. 

An Island Safari, Margaret M. Brine, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Thursday, February 2, 8:00 p.m. 

Alaskan Facts, Fancies and Flowers, Jo- 
seph K. Haburay, Westboro, Mass, 
Tuesday, February 14, 8:00 p.m. 

Free to Members and One Guest 


(Membership Certificate Required) 
Non-Members — 75¢ each lecture 
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as Merry ag tmas / 


- « « toa friend (or even to yourself) 
with a gift membership in the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


* 12 informative issues of the News 
* 12 colorful copies of HorticuLTURE 
* excellent library service by mail 
admission to fine gardens 
* flower show tickets 
practical garden clinics 
lectures for all 
* special exhibits 
garden problems answered by mail, 
by telephone and by appointment 
annual membership $8. contributing membership $25. 


family membership $14. sustaining membership $50. 
life membership $250. 


A festive gift card will be sent to some lucky 
friend on your Christmas list if you act now— 
use membership blanks on next page. 





MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
WOodward 3-2252 


Mrs. Liovp L. HUGHES 


Executive Secretary 


There is still time to give a 
Christmas Gift Membership 


Single $5.00 
Dual (Man and wife) $7.00 
Sustaining $10.00 


“‘WINTER GREEN” 


December 6-11, 1960 ai the 
DETROIT HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
Woodward and Kirby Avenues 
Mrs. Clarence C. McBryde, Chairman 


ALSO 


Detroit Garden Center — 
Christmas Greens Workshop 


Spring Flower Show — New Cobo Hall 
February 25— March 5, 1961 
Schedule for flower arrangement section on 

request to this office. 
See — January issue for date of Membership 
Meeting at Flower Show. 
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From the nation’s ice box} 


at 
EVERBEARING 


STRAWBERRY 


Survives 40 below zero without 
winter cover ! Discovered in bemidji, 
Minn. coldest spot in U.S. Large, 
scarlet, extra-sweet fruits. Big husky 
plants. Strong stems hold clusters 
of berries off ground. Bear from 
early summer ‘til hard freeze. 


Described in FREE CATALOG. Write today! 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY 


19 N. E. Ist., Faribault, Minn. 


: POOL LQ LLOQ OOOO OOOO OOO OOOO, 
% RAYMOND ROGERS % 
‘4 and Associates ‘ 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS % 
NURSERY MEN % 

nal service in all phases of horti- & 


4 

x FORESTERS 
Z ARBORISTS 
4 fc molete pr te 
4 ylture 4 
“ Phone 570 Cooperstown, New York 4 
Lorooooooooocoooc ooo! 





TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 
PRUNING-PLANTING-SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Please send gift memberships in The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society to: 
(see large box on opposite page for details) 


Name 
Street and Number 
City and State 
From 
Annual $8 Family $14 
© Contributing $25 Sustaining $50 
) Life $250 
Name 
Street and Number 
City and State 
From 
Annual $8 Family $14 
O Contributing $25 Sustaining $50 
0 Life $250 
Name 
Street and Number 
City and State 
From coveacceesun 
} Annual $8 Family $14 


© Contributing $25 Sustaining $50 
Life $250 
CLIP AND MAIL, TO 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 























| READERS’ 
T Quest ai 
buwered 


I don’t seem to have success with amaryl- 
lis. They grow but don’t bloom. What's 
the answer? 

Amaryllis bulbs should be set in a 
light soil enriched with bone meal and 
well-rotted manure. Set each bulb so 
two thirds is above the soil. Plant them 
anytime during December, water thor- 
oughly at planting time, then sparing- 
ly until the leaves begin to appear. At 
that time bring them in to full light 
where the temperature is between 60° 
and 70°. As soon as the blossom bud 
appears water a little more heavily. It 
usually takes about ten weeks for ama- 
ryllis to bloom. 


Should mulch be applied before the 
ground freezes or after? 

It is wise to delay mulching until 
frost has penetrated the soil. The ob- 
ject is to keep the soil firm and cool 
around the roots and to prevent alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. It has been 
found that azaleas mulched early in 
the fall are more apt to be injured than 
those to which mulch has not applied 
until after deep freezing has occurred. 


I have tried to grow thyme but without 
much success. What are its requirements? 

Mother of thynie, (Thymus serpyl- 
lum) a much-branched creeping woody 
herb does poorly in the north unless 
grown where soil and air drainage are 
excellent. Grow it in a poor, light soil. 
If gravel or cinders are incorporated 
so much the better. Thyme seldom dies 
from cold, but is lost if water lies 
around the crown during the winter. 
It needs full sun for best development. 


My oak trees have many small hemis- 
pherical brown growths on the new growth, 
especially up near the buds. Can you tell 
me what this is? 

From your description I suspect 
your oak is infested with terrapin 
scale. This is a sucking insect that can 
do serious damage if present in plenti- 
ful numbers. Only the female lives 
over winter. One spray of a superior 
scale oi] applied as a delayed dormant 
application in the spring will be effec- 
tive in eradicating this pest. 


I have been given a bird of paradise. 
Can I grow it indoors? 

Bird of paradise, (Strelitzia reginae) 
can be grown in the house. It needs a 
cool location during the winter, pref- 
erably around 50°. During this time 
give it only enough water to prevent 


drying out as it must rest through the 
winter. In February give it higher tem- 
perature and more light. Apply more 
water, and once every other week add 
a little soluble plant food. Don’t over 
water, however. Bird of paradise is a 
large plant so it will need to be trans- 
ferred to a’ bigger pot or tub as the 


roots increase. 





Clubs and Societies 
from page 617 


N. Y. Garden Club Symposium 

The Eighth Annual Flower Show Sym- 
posium presented by the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, Inc., will be 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
January 17-20, in New York City. 

Speakers for the occasion are—T. H. 
Everett, Curator, New York Botanical Gar- 
den; Mrs. Leo L. Pollak whose topic will 
be “Sculpture and Sculptured Arrange- 
ments”; Mrs. Carlton Vanderwarker will 
discuss Table Settings derived from per- 
iod backgrounds of the museum; Rev. Lee 
M. Fairchild, imminent hybridist will 
speak on Gladiolus; Mrs. William A. Carr, 
author and lecturer will analyze Japanese 
techniques in design, symbolism and phi- 
losophy in floral arrangements. 





CORRECTION 


Dr. Philip Brierly received no 
award from the North American 
Lily Society and has not retired 
from the U.S.D.A., contrary to 


information we received. 











Annual Tour and Greens Sale 

The Community Garden Club of Wen- 
ham and Hamilton will hold their annual 
Christmas Tour of Homes and Sale of 
Greens and Decorations, this year on Dec. 
3 and 4, from 1 to 5 p.m. This year's 
theme will be “The Festive Season.” 


Awarded MGCA’s Gold Medal 


Dr. Clement G. Bowers, international 
authority on rhododendrons and azaleas, 
was awarded the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America gold medal for outstanding 
achievement in horticulture. The award 
was presented at the MGCA’s national con- 
vention, held this year at Asheville, N. C. 


Holiday Decorations Sale 

The annual Farm and Garden Christ- 
mas Green Sale will be held December 
15 and 16, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. As in previous years, the sale is 
admission free to the public. 





FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
CLASS CANCELLED 

The meeting of the Boston School 
of Flower Arrangement conducted by 
Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, originally 
scheduled for December Ist, has been 
cancelled. There will be no further 
meetings this fall. 
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ARMCHAIR GARDENING 


KENNETH C, TAcK 
Newark, N. Y. 


One or America’s least heralded but 
most delightful pastimes is about to be- 
gin. When the weather is foulest and 
the earth sports a frozen crust, magic 
gardens will spring into bloom, gar- 
dens bearing nothing less than prize, 
blooms, giant fruit and amazing vege- 
tables. This is the season of armchair 
gardening. 

But, if the plants in your daydreams 
are not accurate as to size, form and 
color, you have only your enthusiasm 
to blame. The nursery catalogs that ar- 
rive along with Christmas parcels are 
illustrated, for the most part, as accu- 
rately as today’s advanced photographic 
and printing techniques permit. The 
adjectives may be glowing (would you 
have them any other way?) but the 
factual descriptions are precise. 

Reputable nursery firms know that 
the best way to win and hold custom- 
ers is through quality plants honestly 
represented. It was this belief that 
prompted responsible nurseries to form 
the National Mail Order Nurserymen’s 
Association and to establish a code of 
ethics and standards for the entire in- 
dustry. 

Few gardeners realize how difficult 
it is to achieve faithful color reproduc- 
tions of plants—especially roses. 








Even in the first step, color photog- 
raphy, the best film available today still 
is not capable of capturing certain 
color tones under normal conditions. 
\ good example is the delicate laven-' 
der of the hybrid tea rose, Sterling 
Silver, which was hybridized by Gladys 
Fisher of Woburn, Mass., and _ intro- 
duced by the Jackson & Perkins Co. 

see page 620 
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The year of its introduction we tried 
to portray Sterling Silver in a wedding 
table setting. There were two formal 
arrangements flanking a large wedding 
cake. The confectioner had been in- 
structed to decorate the cake with su- 
gar roses colored to match the original. 
To the naked eye the color match was 
perfect. Everyone was elated until the 
color films were processed. The sugar 
roses were the proper lavender but the 
live roses appeared pink! Not even 
Eastman Kodak could explain that one. 

After much experimenting we 
found a way to photograph the rose in 
its true color. Immediately the old color 


GARDEN BOOKS 


FREE! 


GARDEN BOOKS CATALOGUE 


For more successful gardening . . . send 
for our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of helpful, authoritative books. Dept. 
HO-1, THE MACMILLAN COM- 
PANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, 
ef 


HOUSE PLANTS 


FREE CATALOG 


on Gloxinias and African Violets 


My most colorful yet! Features my newest Hyb 
Gloxinias, also over 200 varieties of African 
Violets. Tubers, plants, seeds, soil, books, 
special offers all described in your free copy. 
Send postal cord today! 


Albert H. Buell, Dept. H-120, Eastford, Conn. 


STOCK 


NURSERY 





go 
yio® 
yee 


Fruit, 





eg and planting guide... 


© Musser Forests offers the largest 
selection of quality trees at a 
price made possible through effi- 
cient, large quantity production. 
Our illustrated catalog includes 
wholesale listings and many valu- 
able specials—Evergreen Seed- 
lings and Transplants, Hardwood, 
Flowering, Ornamental and 
Shade Trees, Shrubs, Azaleas and 
Rhododendron. Also much valuable 
information on planting and a guide 
for Christmas Tree growers. 
START PLANNING NOW! 


plates were scrapped and replaced in 
the catalog with the truer version. 
Sometimes a transparency will be 
color correct with the exception of one 
or two blooms. By placing the picture 
on a special projector that permits the 
mixture of daylight (on the blue side) 
and artificial light (on the red side) a 
combination can be reached that will 
make each bloom appear in its true 
color. The dial readings are sent to the 
printer w ho views the transparency on 
the same type of machine using iden- 
tical settings. He then knows the pre- 
cise color that must be achieved for 
each flower in the final color piate. 


BULBS 





Nothing Fun 
S FOR 
INDOOR  OROWING 
Catalog on Request 
‘John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flower Bulb Specialists 
37 Woll ‘Sweet New York 5, N.Y 














WATER PLANTS 


WATER LILIES 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Building & Planting 
VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Closed Sundoys — 2460 N. Euclid Avenue 
UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Instruction 


Pool 
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PS SeR Please send 1961 illustrated Catalog () | 
Print name and address clearly 1 

FORESTS | .... , 
Box 8-L Address . 
INDIANA, PA. City State ; 
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Just as much care goes into the writ- 
ing of plant descriptions. 


there are so many different 
conditions in America, new 
sent for trial growing by 
rose testers in all states. Variety de- 
scriptions of new introductions are 
then compiled on a basis of the test 
reports and observations. 

Most nursery catalogs go one step 
further than simply illustrating and 
describing the characteristics of specific 
plants. Also included are ideas for 
plant use in home garden conditions. 

Also, catalogs are an important 
source of plant news. Scientists here 


Since 
climatic 
plants are 





NEW 1961 CATALOG 
68 Pages—Full Color 


The latest and best in 





SEEDS— PLANTS— BULBS 


Selected for discriminating gardeners. A 
reference book you'll want to keep. 50¢, 
deductible on first order. 

Dept. C. 


winett 4b C64, Ine 


The House Famous for law 
92 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK “EN. ¥ 
Phones: BArclay 7-6138 & 7829 














LAVISH /NEW I96I 
SPRING GARDEN 
GUIDE & CATALOG 


A BREATHTAKING GALLERY OF 
BRILLIANT-HUED PERENNIALS 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
PLANTS, SHADE FRUIT TREES 
FREE GIFTS WITH EARLY ORDERS! 
SEND POST CARD TODAY TO 
KELLY BROS NURSERIES, ine 
aaa HO-12) DANSVILLE, N. Y 


NEW WILDFLOWER CATALOG 
Write for Putney Nursery's new Spring catalog. We 
specialize in native, hardy Wildflowers, Trees, Shrubs 
Perennials and Herbs. 1961 catalog mailed in January 


BERRY 











**Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy.” 


PUTNEY NURSERY, INC. 


Box 120H Putney, Vermont 








NEW 1961 CATALOG 
READY MARCH Ist 


64 pages. Over 100 true-to-life color pictures, Japa- 
nese, Marhigo and other Irises, Daylilies, and 
other pereonials. Send 50c NOW for your copy 


R 38-H-'2%, Boring, Oregon 











aren FREE! Big New 


Flower Catalog 


Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 
Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotics— 
in natural, glowing color! Join over 
900,000 satished customers and know 
“| ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticultare. Write 
today for big Spring Catalog— 


“LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-43 Garden City, N.Y 


HORTICULTURE 






and abroad are working constantly to 
develop improved strains that will be 
hardier, more productive and _ have 
better color, form and size. Giant 
strides have been made in plant de- 
velopment and the results of these ef- 
forts are usually featured in the latest 
catalogs. 

A note of caution. While no one ex- 
pects the armchair gardener to forego 
his winter daydreams, it is strongly 
recommended that catalogs be read 
carefully. Plants may be expected to 
perform as promised . so long as 
this is kept clearly in mind when or- 
der blanks are filled out there is no rea- 
son why the summer garden cannot be 
awinter dream come true. 


Most Popular Gardening 
Catalog in America 


FREES... 


America’s Largest Direct-To-You Nurseries 


84 colorful pages. Thousands of 
items and collections. 1961 
SPRING CATALOG features 
NEW All-America selections. 
Many premiums and gardening tips. 
Send postcard today 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
15120 E Street, Hamburg, lowa 





TREES, PLANTS. SHRUBS: 
Gx . 


We offer one of the 
largest and most 
complete assort- 
ments in the 
country. Qual- 
ity unexcelled. 
Our New Cat- 
alog gives 
prices, descriptions, illustrations 
n natural color, and complete 
cultural directions 


planting and 


FREE COPY-WRITE TODAY 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


BOX 34 SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 





THE WORLD’S FINEST 


RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY HYBRID AZALEAS 
Catalog describes and iliustrates one of the nation’s larg- 
est collections of choice hybrids, all sizes. Larger plants 
budded for spring bloom. Send 10 Cents for Catalog. 


IRVING B. LINCOLN 


637 N.W. Skyline Crest, Portland |, 


NEW PLANTS FOR 1961 


Sparkling new Ornamentals, Hardy Nut Trees, new 
Hardy Fruits, Oworf Fruit Trees of All Kinds, Blueberries 
and Raspberries. Guaranteed Stock. Write now for 
Miller's 1961 Free Catalog. 

J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
909 W. Lake Rd. Canendaigua, N. Y. 


Oregon 









































Now You Can Grow Your Own Orchids! 


EMLONG’S HYBRID CATTLEYA 


ORCHID PLANTS 


Easy to grow right in your own home. Produce huge 
blossoms just like the exquisite corsage Orchids in 
flower shops. Big FREE catalog. 

Emlong Nurseries, Box 112, Stevensville, Mich. 


December 1960 

















New . 


CORNUS: SIBERICA 


Coral Beauty 





.-» WAYSIDE 


HAS TO OFFER 


Here’s a dazzling new kind of garden catalog ... years ahead of any other catalog 
ever offered! It’s filled with fabulous new garden subjects that you cannot get any- 
where else. Never before such an infinite variety of new, rare and unusual items to 


beautify the gardens of America. 


In this outstanding horticultural book-catalog, you'll find the answer to a more 
beautiful and worthwhile garden. Wayside gives you the new, the fresh and the 
unexpected because we are determined to make the gardens of America more 
attractive and rewarding. The selection of choice subjects is so large and varied 


that it must be seen to be believed. 


Rare Climbing Hydrangea 
HYDRANGEA, Petiolaris 


New CORNUS SIBERICA Coral Beauty is 
well named. Its artistic branches of lovely salmon- 
pink create an intriguing picture against the 
sparkling white snow of a winter garden. From 
early autumn until Spring, the vivid coloring 
brightens the dullest day. Grows about 5’ tall 
with handsome foliage and cream colored flow- 
ers. A real conversation piece. 2 ft. plants $5.00 


Rare CLIMBING HYDRANGEA, Pefiolaris. 
Unquestionably the choicest of all woody vines. 
Clings to brick or wooden walls without support 
and thrives in dense shade or full sun. Bold, 
handsome, shrub-like foliage is rich, dark green 
topped with beautiful white, saucer-like flowers 
that bloom all summer. Hardy and disease free. 
4 yr. old plants $3.00.....6 yr. plants $5.00 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 

HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
A catalog so complete it belongs in every garden- 
er’s library. To get your copy, please enclose 
$1.00 for postage and handling costs of this 
heavy book. Don’t delay ... send for this oug- 
standing 256 page garden book today! No other 
catalog in the entire world can compare with it 
in size or wealth of selection. Over 1800 new and 
unusual shrubs, roses, trees, rare bulbs, exotic 
lilies and hardy “Pedigreed” plants... all 
grown and rigidly tested at Wayside. 


Wayside & 


89 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


E oe : * oe 
See the wonderful eatalog 


Gardens 

















CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR GARDENERS 


Marion B, ALcotr 
Cumberland, R. I. 


Givinc for’ gardeners 
special inspiration and 
thoughtfulness. Presents can be chosen 
for varied interests or skills. Some- 
times those gifts are best that open 
new horizons long after the Christmas 


CHRISTMAS 
should show 


season Is past. 


GREENHOUSES 








STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


For CHRISTMAS give 
the « nting all Redwood prefabricated 
Glory Prices on Sturdi- Built 


only $199. Freight Prepaid! 


the newest of greenhouses 
“Sun 


greenhouses start at 


Many and styles by World's Largest Manu 
facturer of Greenhouses and Homes. Send for Color 
Catalog: STURDI-BUILT MFG. CO., 11304 
S. W. Boones Ferry Road, Portiand 19, Oregon. 


Des 


other sise 











CHOOSE REDFERN’S 


INSULATED § 
GREENHOUSE J§ 


Heat savings alone with exclusive Twin- 
Glas repay the few extra dollars it costs! 
Select cane many sizes. Famous original 
Redfern 


are built right. 


A, 





Climate-Control greenhouses 


Shipped in pre-fab sec- 


tions, no puttying re- 
quired. Priced from 


$192.80. Special freight 


ees Cent allowance. Read this 
FREE GREEN- 
HOUSE BOOK before 


you buy any make. 





Write today to Dept. H 


Prefab GREENHOUSES 


Red, Sente Cruz, California 
{EAA SARA RR ANA RO 
y Give a Stearns Aluminum 

Greenhouse for Xmas = 























} Special Xmas plan, Write or call: 

B STEARNS COMPANY 

¥ 98 Taylor St., Boston 22, Mass. Tel. AV 2-3700 
Ph SES VSS ESS ESS ES ES ESS ES PS PS BS PO 
622 
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Show your Christmas spirit early by 
delivering baskets of fresh cut greens 
to friends in the city. Many greens 
keep well until ready to use if stored 
outdoors in plastic bags. Add wire 
frames and a spool of wire for making 
wreaths along with a book of direc- 


HOLLY 





English Holly dea for Christmas 


Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decorating. Oregon hoily is tops in quality! Long branches 
carefully selected for perfection, filled with bright scarlet 
berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated so berries and leaves 
will not drop during holidays 


Packed in gift boxes (Shipped orenete 
$ 


Cee FPO Be Ee B Gy co cccdctccocccccess 3.2 
No. 2 box 24 x 10 m BYe. 2. cece ees 2:10 
No. 3 box 30 x 12 x GYs... www eee eceee 7.25 


Semple Box $1.80 


Send for illustrated folder 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
Box 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


if 0 y Perfect 


TT Cristaes Gifts 


BRANCHED ENGLISH HOLLIES FOR INDOOR 
USE $3.00 EACH DELIVERED, $30.00 PER 
DOZEN IF SHIPPED TO SAME ADDRESS AN 
INDOOR HOLLY DESCRIBED ABOVE SENT AT 
CHRISTMAS PLUS A 30-36 INCH SPECIMEN 
FEMALE OPACA SHIPPED AT SPRING PLANT- 
ING TIME $20.00 A PAIR OF SPECIMEN 
PLANTS $36 ALL SHIPPED VIA PREPAID 
RAILROAD EXPRESS TO CLOSEST EXPRESS 
OFFICE. SHIPPING WEIGHT 00 POUNDS 


Native American Holly Farms 
115 S. PENN ST. MANHEIM 8, PA. 









A New Holly Research 
r The new, concise 
cessful Holly growing. The result 
of 18 months of research among 
over 500 interested gardeners that 
have grown Holly for 5 to 15 years 
This concise, up-to-the-minute 
and enlarged horizons 


approach to suc 





U 


information will open 
for successful Holly growing. 
For your first edition copy send 10¢ in coin or 
stamps. 
EARLE DILATUSH, Holly Specialist 
Robbinsville, New Jersey 
“Growing Hardy Holly" for over 40 Year 


new 




















tions. Small bags with a variety of 
cones, some already cut to form  ro- 
settes, can be included for decoration. 


For a busy person, who is all thumbs, 
send a note that a special door decora- 
tion or a festive arrangement made by 
the donor will be delivered well in ad- 
vance of the holidays. Patronize local 
church sales or bazaars and buy deco- 
rations to give away from an enticing 
variety of handsome offerings. 

Instead of the ubiquitous poinsettia, 
give plants selected for a particular set- 
ting. Large bold foliage plants are ef- 
standing on the floor of 
For a chest or table, 


fective when 
modern houses. 
make an artistic grouping of three or 


ROSES 
asl 





Still just 


5O°¢, 


: st aid” 
NOW OFF THE PRESS-1961 — 


“Roses of Yesterday aday,” 


America’s best-loved rose catalog and compendium 
of Old Rose lore. Charmingly illustrated, revised, and 
now in its 15th annual edition. No other half-dollar 
you spend will return so many hours of pre-gardening 
enjoyment! Enclose a $1 bill for 2; give one to your 
best rose- growing friend 

* deductible 





Spring -plont 
Colitorme-grow® 
Roves 


WILL TILLOTSON’S ROSES 


from your first order, 


a H-] WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA ll 








CAPRI... aniceisland... anda 
nice new salmon FLORIBUNDA 
Lovely buds, delightful color, long 
stems, — grower 
$2.50 each — 3 for $6.60 
Send for Spring Catalog 
MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Speciolist, Inc. 
206 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 











FREE COLOR CATALOG 

Plan now to add charm to your garden for | 
1961. Our Sub-Zero Roses will standtempera- | 
tures to 15° below zero. Send for your Free | 
Catalog today. | 
Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


BROWNELL ROSES 


Box H LITTLE COMPTON, 
SEEDS 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places illustrated and 
interestingly described. Catalog of Seeds-Bulbs- 
Plants, on request, Dept. B. 

Exciting New Catalog! 


PEARCE SEED CO. Moorestown 


NEW JERSEY 


PERENNIAL 
CATALOG 

Plant Perennials for Permanance h 

Big new catalog lists many new & as 


unusual, easy to grow Perennial 2% 
plants. Send for your copy today. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 
Box H-12 Piainwell, Mich. 


HORTIC ULTURE 













































more foliage plants in a large copper or 
basin, or in a large ironstone 
antique or reproduction ). 


brass 
tureen ( 
For one whose every window sill 
crowded with plants, select a hanging 
basket of small-scale greenery, com- 
plete with bracket and hooks. An 
apartment dweller will welcome Paper- 
White narcissus already started in a 
shallow bowl. Or, give a box of Paper- 
Whites in white and yellow, enough to 
plant at two week intervals, thereby 
insuring fragrance and cheer through 
a long winter. Even busy people who 
have little time to fuss can enjoy grow- 
ing cacti in hot dry places. Many chil- 
dren also would be fascinated. 


FREE 


FLOWER BOOK 





If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new Park Flower Book for 
1961. 

This catalogue describes over 3,000 varie- 
ties of flower seed and plants... many rare 
kinds .. . all the new ones as well as the older 
varieties. The book also contains cultural direc- 
tions, a pronouncing index and germination 
tables. 

Hundreds of actual black and white pho- 
tographs, and many full-color photographs 
to show you how the flowers actually look. 


Send Postcard today 


for your free copy! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 93, S. C. 











NEW! Tells when it's ad 


New Hampshire 
GOLDEN 
MIDGET 

WATERMELON 


No guessing when it’s 
ripe; skin turns beautiful 
gold color! 8-inch fruits 
fit refrigerator. Cutin half 
for individual serving. 
Crisp, high-sugar, spar- 
kling red flesh melts in 
your mouth. Extra-early. 
Matures in the north! plonts supply a family. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 


19 N. E. 37th, Faribault, Minn. 


yp Vescribed in 
FREE CATALOG 
WRITE TODAY! 


Grow a patch for your young- 
sters. Requires little space. Few 
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Pay tribute to a friend’s fine appre- 
ciation of art. Present her with a book 
on Japanese flower arrangement, ac- 
companied by a typical Japanese con- 
tainer and stand. The possessor of 
tiny lot of land and little time for gar- 
den maintenance, might become deeply 
interested in a study of Japanese gar- 
dens. Long winter evenings can be 
spent in tranquil pleasure planning 
one, if given a book on this subject. 

A new home owner, bewildered 
the prospect of planting, would cer- 
tainly consider it a magnanimous ges- 
ture, if one offered to underwrite the 
cost of a planting plan done by a com- 


petent landscape architect. 


You'll Want This 
Leading American 


SEED 
— it’s FREE! 


For gardeners this colorful 
book is an inspiring compan- 
ion for wintertime reveries, a 
faithful guide for springtime 
planting and summertime en- 
joyment of a better garden. 


Over 400 pictures, 122 in gor- 
geous natural color, with au- 
thentic descriptions, helpful 
tips and advice. For millions 
it’s the year-round reference 
book to have a better garden. 
The 86th annual edition! 


Most Popular Garden 
Book Ever Published 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO GET ACQUAINTED 


SAVE $199 


A Whole Gardenful of 
New and Better Flowers 


7 Kinds—-All Easy to Grow 


Burpee’s Miracle Marigoids Seed from 
our nearest to white flowers, from which a 
$10,000 pure white might come. Pkt. 50c 
Burpeeana Extra Early Asters New erect 
plants, long stems, large flowers, bloom where 
others fail. Lovely mixed colors. Pkt. 25c 
Carpet of Snow Alyssum 4 in. tall. White 
clusters, America’s favorite edging. Pkt. 25c 
Crown Jewels Petunias Clearer, brighter 
colors, really distinct. Spicy fragrance. Have 
hybrid vigor; bloom heavier, longer. Pkt. 25c 
Magic Carpet® Double Portulaca Pert iit- 
tle double “‘roses’’ in radiant mixed colors, 
creeping plants. Like sunny spots. Pkt. 25c 
Burpee Giant Ruffled Snapdragons Stur- 
dier spikes, bigger flowers, handsomely ruf- 
fled. Many gorgeous mixed colors. Pkt. 25c 
Burpee Super Giant Zinnias Huge 5' 

to 6 in. blooms in a grand array of clear 
bright colors, many new to zinnias, | Ph 


sturdy plants 3 ft. tall. Pkt. a 
All 7 Packets of Seeds 
Big $229 Value for only 








W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 311 Burpee Bldg.§ ». 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif Bae amm 


An enduring present could be made 
to a person who bemoans the sad state 
of a beloved tree. Offer to pay for its 
care by a trained expert. 

Small or large gift certificates would 
be a delightful promise of spring when 
given with a catalog so plants may be 
personally selected. 

Help and advice on specific selec- 
tions in gifts for gardeners will be 
given by Horticultural Societies, who 
can suggest sources for special plants 
or equipment. Horticultural libraries 
and book stores will suggest books. 
Florists will gladly recommend plants 
for special purposes, and deliver to dis- 
tant places by FTD service. :: 





See Superb 
New Flower Creations 


Gorgeous new Burpeeana Giant Zinnias(on 
the front cover, see above, lovely enough to 
frame), so beautiful you'll insist on them in 
your own garden; a Burpee exclusive. Also 
Burpee’s sensational new Gloriosa Double 
Daisies, new Marigolds, Petunias, Asters, 
Snapdragons, etc., 17 of them. And the old 
favorites everyone loves. 


Burpee Hybrid Vegetables 
They’re Fun to Grow— Cut Food Costs 
There’s no better way to have such tasty 
meals. These new and better kinds are such 
a pleasure to grow, so rewarding to show 
your friends, so vitamin-rich and delicious. 


The catalog supply always goes fast—soon 
thousands will be writing every day. Don’t 
be too late—send age np or int letter Today. 

ves ee ee ee nome sme re 





W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 31 311 Burpee Building 1 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside 
[ oe Burpee’ s colorful new 1961 Seed 
and Bulb Catalog, FREE and postpaid. 


- a Greatest Seed Offer ever made by Burpee, | 
! L_} 7 New and Better Flowers (937) 
| All 7 Packets, $2.00 value for $1.00. Enclosed is $1.00. ] 


Greatest Seed Offer Ever Made by Burpee | Nome 
ORDER TODAY—Use Coupon at Right] <, 


or R.D. 


O. & State 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


provide living color indoors 


Veronica M, Quist 


Spring Valley, N.Y. 


House ptants have long answered 
the desire for living color, indoors. Over 
the years they brought cheer and enjoy- 
ment to countless persons. 

More recently, there has been an in- 
creasing appreciation of the versatilitv 
of house plants as decorative material. 
Now, plants for indoor use are available 
in such varied assortment that it is not 
difficult to find the right one for any 


Zebrina calathea, closely related to Tra- 
descantia, is a tender, trailing foliage plant 
of Mexico, excellent in hanging baskets. 
room or purpose. Old favorites are 
proving to be useful and attractive; new 
plants from different parts of the world 
are constantly being added. 

In using house plants as part of a dec- 
orative scheme, keep in mind that tex- 
ture and form play as important a part 
as color. While some bear flowers, the 
continuing beauty of their foliage is also 
of prime value. 

Foliage plants have  sleek-looking 
glossy leaves, soft hairy ones, and gaily 
patterned or contrastingly colored ones. 
Interesting touches are provided by ser- 
rated, deeply cut, or waved leaves. By 
choosing plants for boldness of form, 
growth habit or vibrant coloring, you 
can achieve dramatic effects, 

Dracaena, Pothos, peperomia, Chi- 
nese evergreen, Sansevieria, and many 
philodendrons readily adapt to nearly 
all types of homes. Where a delicate 
effect is sought, lacy ferns and 
leafed ivies are good. 


fine- 
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Coleus, fancy-leafed geraniums, var- 
iegated Pothos, rubber plants, large- 
leafed and cut-leafed philodendrons, 
various cacti and succulents, bromeli- 
ads, Schefflera, Dieffenbachia, and ca- 
ladiums display fascinating color pat- 
terns and foliage forms. 

Schefflera is one of the few plants 
that will tolerate poor light for some 
time. The small-leafed philodendrons 
and the rosary vine (Ceropegia) will 
thrive without sun provided they re- 
ceive good light. 


Vines may be trained on supports 
for interesting effects, but they are 
beautiful when grown as_ hanging 
plants, and their graceful lines offer 
infinite possibilities for indoor use. 
Wandering Jew (Zebrina pendula 
whose white-striped leaves are purple 
on the underside, ivy geranium with 
creamy-white leaf margins, grape-ivy, 
the delicate looking rosary vine, some 
of the succulents, and several kinds of 
begonias are lovely in hanging baskets. 

Ivy and philodendron are two of 
the most popular vines. The hybrid 
ivies are very adaptable and may hang 
down or be trained upright. They may 
be variegated, or have attractively cut 
leaves. A few of the interesting varie- 
ties include Golddust, Merion Beauty, 
Sylvanian and Pin Oak. In general, 
ivies need considerable light. 

The philodendron with small heart- 
shaped leaves, and the variety with 
similar leaves, but reddish on the un- 
derside, are especially suited to a vari- 
ety of uses. There is also an easily 
grown, variegated form that combines 
well with other plants. Philodendrons 
are excellent house plants, requiring 
little care and bothered only by cold 
and too much midsummer sun. 


The Scindapsus, known as pothos or 
arum ivy, also make choice indoor 
plants. Leaves are heavy-textured, and 
there are handsome kinds marked with 
white. Several varieties do well when 
trained on upright supports. 


For color, try caladiums and coleus 
which come in a fascinating and high- 
ly ornamental assortment. The fancy- 
leafed geraniums may also be used ef- 
fectively because of their flowers and 
lovely foliage. 


African violets, gloxinias, gerani- 
ums, and begonias that come in a wide 
variety of forms and flowers are also 
worth considering. Gesneria, flame vio- 
lets (Episcia), amaryllis, oxalis, kalan- 
choe, and impatiens are some others 
that will bloom indoors. 


On the more unusual side, crown- 
of-thorns, jade plant, Jerusalem cherry, 
Christmas cactus, Moses-in-the-bul- 
rushes (Rhoeo discolor) and similar 
plants make interesting conversation 
pieces. The latter, also known as Moses- 
on-a-raft or oyster plant, is a decorative 
plant with overlapping leaves that are 
purple beneath. They require sunlight 
to keep their rich coloring. Several 
small white flowers are enclosed in 
each boat-like bract. 

Most house plants generally get 
along in ordinary room temperatures. 
Geraniums, Christmas cactus, fuchsia 
and some begonias do better if kept in a 
cooler room and brought out to be ad- 
mired when in flower. Night tempera- 
tures should be 5° to 10° lower than 
daytime. 


A number of foliage plants require 
considerable humidity. This may be 
supplied by standing their pots on 
pebbles in water-filled saucers or trays, 
or in moist sand, gravel or vermiculite. 

Moisture requirements vary with 
each plant. Water when the soil feels 
dry to the touch, and then soak them 
well. Soil that is continuously soaked 
though, is not desirable. A spray bath 
is helpful in cleaning off accumulated 
dust and a soft brush works well on 
rough or hairy leaves. 

For insect pests a thorough washing 
is often effective. In more difficult 
cases, spray them thoroughly or sub- 
merge in a solution of all-purpose in- 
secticide, following label directions 
carefully. 

Fast growing plants benefit from re- 
potting every year. For the majority of 
the plants you may use compost, a mix- 
ture of 2 topsoil, 4% peat moss and 4 
sand, or potting soil. A soluble plant 
food may be used, but follow direc- 
tions carefully. 

House plants will be healthy and 
show to best advantage if given the 
conditions under which they thrive 
best. To increase their decorative value 
use woven baskets to conceal clay pots, 
or experiment with brightly colored 
jars and oddly-shaped containers. Use 
them individually on shelves or tables, 
in wall brackets, planters, on window 
sills, as hanging ornaments or arranged 
in striking groups. 

Your house plants are living orna- 
ments that provide the touch needed to 
make a room inviting and attractive. :: 


HORTICULTURE 

















THe TUBEROUs ROOTED Brazilian plants of the genus, Sinningia, popularly known as gloxinas, are a distinct 
addition to the house plant collection. Easily grown and comparatively free from insects and diseases, they are 
becoming more popular each year. The blooms of the hybrids vary greatly in color. In this illustration are six 
distinctly different hybrids. In the upper left is Star Dust, a frequently grown older hybrid which is still in de- 
mand. .In the upper right may be seen the large flowered Kiss of Fire, a choice ruffled bloom. Between them is 
Emperor William with deep pansy purple flowers that have a white margin. In the lower left is George Lux- 
ton, a handsome creation of unusually fine form and color. The inside of the flower is wine-red shading to deli- 
cate pink at the petal edge. The unnamed hybrid in the lower right blooms heavily and always receives 
favorable comment. Between them is Mont Blanc. a bright snowy white with little or no ruffling. Gloxinia 
foliage too, should not be overlooked for there is variation in color and texture. 





Dress up your house plants to 
suit their personality 


Mrs. Joun Scott 


Englewood, Colorado 


HousE PLANTS HAVE personalities. 
Among them are the mixers, or those 
that adapt to any situation without too 
much fuss, and the toughies that can 
take neglect. But are they happy? 

I hadn't given this happiness busi- 
ness too much thought until I listened 
to a plant doctor. Previously, I thought 
my duty ended with proper feeding and 
watering, temperature control, provi- 
sion of adequate sun or light and sup- 
plying added humidity when needed. 
Now, it seemed, there was more to it, if 
happiness was to be the goal. 

I'd known all along that my plants 
were rather common, and classed as 
non-bloomers at that. But, and this is 
what brought about the glamorizing, 
just because my plants were common, 
was no reason why I shouldn't give 
them some uncommon treatment. I 
looked at them dubiously, sitting on the 
sills year after year in their old red 
pots. Maybe they weren’t happy, maybe 
a change would do them good. 

I changed them into other contain- 
ers—the equivalent of new clothes. In 
most instances, this didn’t necessitate 
repotting, merely slipping them into a 
larger receptacle and filling in the empty 


space with small pebbles or sand. Be- 
fore making this move, however, I'd 
consider their physique. A drooper, or 
vine that hung down, would be happy 
in my pottery parrot, the tendrils act- 
ing as pretty plumage. Scindapsus, 
kaown as pothos or Devil's ivy is a 
hanger. Tradescantia fluminensis or 
Zebrina pendula, both Wandering Jews 
like to trail their toes, too. But for those 
that like to climb, an upright in the 
form of a flared fan, ladder or drift- 
wood, would provide an inconspicuous 
anchor for tape or tacks. Some ivies 
Grape, Cissus rhombifolia, or Kanga- 
roo, C. antarctica would love this en- 
vironment. 

Then there are the waders who like 
to keep their feet wet, and who would 
certainly be cranky in containers sur- 
rounded with sand. Or pity the poor 
cactus, peeking out of an_alligator’s 
back. I’m about convinced some plants 
have a reason to be unhappy. 

Now, to those dressed in correct con- 
tainers. They are ready to be seen with 
some added accessories in the proper 
places. A Chinese evergreen, Aglao- 
nema modestum, would be a lot happier 
with an upright oriental figurine or ac- 


centing a silk print, than framing a 
snow scene. People have plant connota- 
tions that cannot be ignored. I couldn’t, 
for example, stand a _ snake plant, 
Sanseviera, in a nursery. That’s one of 
my idiosyncrasies. Perhaps, plants have 
theirs, also. 


r 


Rubber plant (Crassula argentea) 


Another happiness factor has to do 
with sizes, or scale and proportion. 
Large plants are happier in big rooms 
and little plants in small rooms. Old- 
fashioned plants are for period pieces, 
while the bold exotics seem more mod- 
ern or contemporary. When used, table 
centerpieces, or decorations, should re- 
main within one-third of dining area. 

Try treating your house plants as 
though they are individuals—they are 
you know—and they’ll thank you for it 
with colorful blooms and handsome 
foliage. 





UNIQUE, EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS 


....~ Brazilian Rechsteinerias 


Jean Boccs 


Nashville, Tennesee 


\ COLLECTOR SEEKING intriguing 
plants with beautiful foliage and ex- 
citing blooms will surely find them in 
the Gesneriaceae family. The Rech- 
steinerias from Brazil have these quali- 
ties, and grow well in the window gar- 
den, greenhouse, or under the fluores- 
cent lights found in many homes. 
Four of the eight species of Rech- 
steineria being grown in the United 
States are well known and make excel- 
lent house plants. R. cardinalis is a low 
compact plant when well grown, with 
green, slightly hairy, heart-shaped 
leaves topped by flashing Chinese-red 
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blooms. Cardinalis is perhaps the best 
known of this genus. The odd shaped, 
orange-colored woody tuber gives no 
clue as to what to expect from this 
plant. R. cyclophylla Cor R. macro- 
poda) has shiny deep emerald green 
leaves, almost round, with sturdy stem 
stalks, and produces unusual reddish- 
orange flowers. After a dormant period, 
the flower stalks appear before the 
leaves reach their natural size. 

R. lineata is similar to R. cyclophylla, 
but is a taller grower with larger leaves 
and deeper red, long-lasting blossoms. 
Brick-red streaks of color appear on the 


Sam CALDWELL 
Rechsteineria cardinalis 


green stems. R. leucotricha displays 
handsome silver-leafed foliage with a 
profusion of bright scarlet blooms. This 
plant was introduced to American grow- 
ers by Mr. A. B. Graf of Julius Roehrs 

Company. 
Under my growing conditions, this 
plant is best planted in a pot lined with 
see page 628 
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south america’s WALKING IRIS 


-+- anorthern favorite 


Griapys Reep RoBinson 
Troy, New York 


action ex- 
names of 


FIND 
common 


OFrTENTIMES WE 
pressed in the 
many plants. 

[here is creeping gloxinia, trailing 
coleus, Johnny jump-ups, bouncing 
Bet, wandering Jew, squirting cucum- 
ber, and walking iris—often referred 
to as the twelve apostles. 

Walking iris botanically known as 
Marica (Neomarica) gracilis is a na- 
tive of South America. The general 
structure and shape of the plant gives 
it a tropical appearance. 

It will not bloom if planted in too 
large a container for it enjoys being pot 
bound, and must never be kept in a 
tool moist place. While enjoying mois- 
ture, it dislikes having “wet feet.” M. 
gracilis will bloom in late spring if 
given plenty of sunshine and a temper 
ature in the low 70's. In summer it 
may be placed outside to rest in par 
and its hardy 


tial shade, leaves are 


enough to withstand even the punish- 
ment of a moderate hail storm. Being 
related to iris it requires a resting pe- 
riod and it should be brought in be- 
fore frost. 

If desired the plant may be divided 
when brought inside, and then gradu- 


ally given cow manure, tea or any 


Marica gracilis, or the twelve apostles. 


good liquid fertilizer to promote large, 
early blooms. Off-shoots are easily pro- 
pagated in either vermiculite or sand, 
and once a root system is established 
they may be transplanted into clay 
pots. These shoots will produce blooms 
in two to three years. 

Should the tips of the leaves turn 
brown it is an indication of too much 
water. If this condition continues after 
withholding water, I would recom- 
mend repotting in fresh soil after care- 
fully examining and cutting away all 
dead roots. Give only water enough to 
keep the plant from wilting until it 
becomes’ re-established. Also, M. 
gracilis is an evergreen plant and is 
not subject to plant lice or disease. 

The rather complicated and showy 
plant structure at the point where the 
blossom appears is somewhat like that 
of bird of paradise. After blooming, 
this portion of the blade will droop to 
the ground, take root, and form a new 
plant. This action gives rise to the 
name “walking iris.” 

The very fragrant flower is comprised 
of three waxy-white petals alternated 
with three blue and white standards 
with rich brown centers. 


As the blooming period approaches 
we place our plant in a showy spot in 
the greenhouse. Here the graceful curva- 
ture of the blades, the showy structure 
where the blossom appears along with 
the fragrance and beauty of the flow- 
ers gives us considerable pleasure. :: 








Rechsteinerias 

from page 627 

sphagnum moss, with the tuber placed 
in a mixture of leaf mold, charcoal and 
sponge rock. At times this beauty will 
refuse to bloom, but by decreasing the 
amount of water, and allowing the 
plant to go dry for a short time, buds 
will usually form in a few weeks. 

\ good potting soil for Rechsteinerias 
consists of one part each loam, sand, 
leaf mold and peat with small 
amounts of cow manure, charcoal and 
bone meal. Since the roots spread out 
and grow near the surface of the soil, 
it is best to use a large squat pot with 
two inches of drainage material, and 
leave the top of the tuber exposed. As 
the old plant dies back, new shoots will 
the tuber, and continue to 


moss, 


appear on 
grow and bloom. By adding a top dress 
ing of new soil around the tuber each 
vear, and using a regular feeding pro 
gram, plants will only have to be re- 
potted every two or three years. 
Rechsteinerias require strong light 
and plenty of water to produce sturdy 
growth and an abundance of blooms. 
They are like Episcia in their demands 
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for water to keep leaves green and lush 
without danger of drying out. In the 
fall and winter months I grow Rech- 
steineria, Kohleria and Smithiantha in 
a south or west window. The plants are 
placed in a large plastic tray with three 
inches of chicken grits. Keeping an inch 
of water in the tray at all times gives a 
relative humidity of 45% or 50% 
which proves successful. 


In my basement greenhouse, Rech- 
steinerias grow under groups of two or 
four 40-watt tubes which burn on the 
average of 14 to 18 hours a day. All the 
plants are from 11-14 inches from 
the tubes. As with other tropical flora, 
these warmth-loving plants prefer grow- 
ing in temperatures around 75°, but 
they will adjust themselves to varying 
conditions. A 10° drop in temperature 
seems to have no effect on blooming, 
other than to slow down some of the 
new buds. 


In considering the beautiful foliage, 
long-lasting blooms, and ease of propa 
gating new plants for year round 
pleasure, these Gesneriads offer the best 
qualities you could wish for in a house 
plant. 


Ornamental Foliage 
from page 602 


through the winter. Keep them in an 
area that is well lighted and where the 
daily temperature ranges from a cool 
55° at night to 65° day temperature. 
Be careful not to overwater or feed 
them while they are indoors. 

The following is a partial list of trop- 
ical and subtropical plants used in out- 
door plantings and the method by 
which they may be propagated: 
Cuttings to be taken in late summer.— 
Abutilon, Acalypha,  Alternanthera, 
Aralia, Begonia, Beloperone, Croton, 
Coleus, Dusty Miller, Hibiscus, Philo- 
dendron, Pandanus, rubber plants, 
Salvia Tricolor. 

Plants which can be cut back hard and 
repotted into small pots—Abutilon, 
Acalypha, Aralia, Beloperone, Croton, 
Coleus, Hibiscus, rubber plants, Schef 
flera. 

Plants which can be air-layered—Cro- 
ton, Dieffenbachia, Dracaena, large 
Philodendrons, rubber plants, Schef- 
flera. 3: 
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Amaryllis 
from page 605 


Scapes grow rapidly once they get 
started. Stake them with wire, or 
wooden plant supports so they will not 
break of their own weight. 

When the florets are about to burst, 
you will notice a swelling developing 
on the bulb. This is a bulblet. It grows 
very slowly, producing leaves and roots 
as the days go by. Gradually it separates 
from the parent bulb and sets up house- 
keeping on its own. When you move 
your bulbs to the garden after frost, 
this bulblet should be planted by itself. 
With proper care, it will bloom in two 
or three years. 

I find the amaryllis florets are espe- 
cially lovely in flower arrangements as 
they last from three to five days. For 
use as cut flowers, cut the scapes off at 
bulb level when the buds are half 
opened. Split the bottom of each scape 
with a sharp knife, an inch up the 
stem, then condition in warm water 
overnight. The following morning, 
change the water, and arrange to your 
liking. Remove the faded florets as 
soon as they appear, and change the 
water every morning while they last. 

When all danger of spring frost is 
begin hardening off the foliage a 


past, 
until it can take a full 


little each day 


day’s sun without wilting. When suf- 
ficiently hardened, move it to the gar- 
den and sink pot and all in a semi- 
shaded area. Or, if you wish, you may 
remove the bulb from the pot and 
plant it directly in the soil. 

As the season advances, the foliage 
ripens, then dies back. In August scapes 
again appear, and come into full bloom 
after most other perennials have faded. 

Just before frost threatens, lift the 
and dry up the foliage by with- 
water. If you have planted 
into the soil, dig them 
up (letting the soil remain on the 
roots) and lay them flat in a shaded 
area to dry. When the foliage is good 
and dry, remove it and place the pots, 
or bulbs, in a cool dry location so the 
bulbs may ripen. 

Just before Christmas, check bulbs 
for new growth and watch for rot. Re- 
move all dead foliage and dried scales 
at this time, and rub off the old root 
system. By now, most of my bulbs have 
taken on a green tinge which means 
they are ready for repotting. I do this, 
and in just six to eight weeks am again 
rewarded with gigantic blooms. 

If given proper winter and summer 
care, amaryllis will continue to give you 
spring and fall beauty year after year, 
and at the same time produce offsets 
that will increase your plant supply. 


pots, 
holding 
bulbs directly 


The more common form of amaryllis in full bloom displays a radiantly 


blooming blossom 


with up-curving stamens and delicately-veined 


petals—a sentinal of striking beauty. 
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Send for free 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with one. A style for every purpose. 
HOW {RD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3. Conn. 


Do You Have RABBIT DAMAGE ? 
Here’s What to do About it! 


ONE APPLICATION of new Ringwood Rab- 
bit Repellent completely protects rose bushes, 
ornamentals and young trees from rabbit dam- 
age all Winter and Spring! Proved BEST by 
Govt. Tests. Convenient spray-on aerosol can. 
5 oz. $1.25; 12 oz. $2.50, ppd. Money back 
guarantee! Medical Serviee Corp., 130 N. 
{Campbell Av.., Chicago 12, Ill., Dealers Invited. 
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T™EE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 








HY PONc< 


Soluble PLANT FOOD Compilers uyDn 
HYRUNe 

Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water Une 

Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years. 

Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar- 

den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn, Clean! 

Odorless! Feeds instantly. If dealer can't supply, 

send $1 for 10-0z. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Copley 21, Ono, USA 





[~ PLAN NOW FOR 


| BRIGHT WINTER-LONG BLOOMS 


The dainty lovely double rosebud semperfiorens 
BEGONIAS, give you the dash of color in flowers 
and foliage. 

One each of six different kinds only $2.95 postpaid. 
October shipments only. 

Send 10¢ for new descriptive catalog 
GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS 

6102 Richfield Rd. Yorba Linda, Calif. 








Hard- to: Find indoor Plant “Equipment 


New 1961 catalog of unusual supplies, equipment and 
accessories for African Violets, Gloxinias, Geraniums, 
Tropicals, all greenhouse and indoor plants. Everything 
from plastic pots and potting mixes to large aluminum 
plant stands and new designs in fluorescent light equip- 
ment. 60 illustrated pages showing largest selection 
any catalog specializing in supplies for indoor plants. 
Send 20c now in stamps or coin for your copy. 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 976, Oxford, ee 








FLOWER 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pr g index, germination table. 
3000 varieties—old and new. Many rore kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. Greenwood 28, S. C. 
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Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 
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leaves from curling? 128 

Crape myrtle, hardiness Wood 48 

Crape myrtle in the North Wolff 467 
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Cryptanthus Brilmayer 563 
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Daffodils, miniature Tenent 531 
Dahlias, know and grow them better 
Weinsheimer 209 
Daisy, gloriosa Mosnat 427 
Daylilies for variety Johnson 339 
Daylily prize winner 69 
Decorations, festive Schafer 578 
Decorations, holida Lee 564 
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Kunke 333 
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Dish gardening is fun Peabody 575 
Dutch elm disease, time to spray 201 
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Elm fungus control Pettigrew 94 
Encyclopedia, new ganien Everett. 415 
Engine and handle, power equipment 67 
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Mattoon 283 
Enzyme chemistry study 257 
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F 
Fence Seely 610 
Fern-A-Rium kit, ready-to-grow 574 
Ferns, best time to transplant 505 
Fertilizer applicator ° 314 
Fertilizer, fish tablet 463 
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Fertilizer, stick form 57 
Fertilizers, what's new — Davis 150 
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On en plants bloom in house — Tink- 
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Ornamentals, 
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Palms, potted, for Easter 
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Penstemon, how to grow 
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Perennials, two-year Olson 49 
Perennials, when to sow seed 312 
Perennials, what to do about mildew 
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Pesticides for the 
comb 
Petunia Red Riches 
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fail to bloom? 389 
New- 
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Tew 409 
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spots Arno 
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home owner Whit- 


Wm. Flemer 
286 
Pickerel weed Anthony 
Pine aphid, spray for 
Pinguicula, violet-like Bourchier 
Pinus nigra hornibrookiana 
Plant roller 
Plant smugglers, 
son 
Plant stand, lighted, three 
Plant supports, handy new 
Plant tray, fiberglass 
Planter, new plastic 
Planters, indoors and out 
Planters, new i 
Plants, curious insectiverous Abbott 
Plants, foliage for outdoors Curto. .624 
Plants, roadside, how to conserve 
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P lants, scented 
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Buttner 
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Protection, sun and wind 
Protection, plants in winter 
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Rhododendrons, 
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Rose Capri 545 
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Rose mulch, Vermiculite 574 
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Roses brighten every corner Hart 
Roses, here's how to keep healthy 
Hart 
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Roses 
Roses, 
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Salvias lend suave touch Kunkel 
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School gardens Kenny. 
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plants and water — Brin- . 
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Stung by “ Stink-tree”’ 504 
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Trees, apple, how to prevent fruit from 

forming? 53 
Trees, elm fungus control Pettigrew. 94 
Trees, flowering — Colprit 280 
Trees for shade and permanence 

Bush- Brown 324 
Trees, girdled, save by skin grafting 

Harding 230 
Trees, keep healthy Hirt 542 
Trees, patented — Gleason 482 
Trees, pine, Bunya. . 33 
Trees, pine, white for a : hedge 254 
Trees, poplars have good lines Brew- 

ster 31 
Trees, Summer- flowering Tew 369 
Tuberoses bloom two years Spears 48 
rulip clean-up Dykerman 66 
Tulips, species Quist 
Tulips, why do not bloom second year?.443 
Turnip Just Right 23 


plant 
57 


Vv 


Vegetables, flavor and quality — 
son 
Vermiculite or perlite, will it 
damping off? 
Viburnum alnifolium, a native Lin 
coln 
Viburnums 
pum, macrocephalum, 
wrighti 
Viburnums, 
Wyman... 
Victoria cruziana 404 
Vines are so versatile Patch 54 
Vines, potted trailers Turner. 102 
Violets, African — Murphy 419 
Violets, Roomscaping with Haislip. 96 
Vitaguano, house plant food 67 


Ww 


Wall garden — Klaber 
Waratah, red-orange floral heads 
Water, time to get ready Pelton 
Water lilies for summer beauty 
derson... 
Water timer 
Watering, automatically timed 
Watering device, concentrated 
Waterfall, new Fibriz garden 
Weed killer, new 
Weeder-cultivator tool 
Weeds, this killer prefers 
Weeds you can eat Mann 
Westinghouse beautiful gardens 260 
Wild flower garden, building — Benner.138 
Wild garden, plan for natural effect 
Lewis 
Window boxes, 
Window greenhouse 
mayer 
Wisteria, how to get bloom? 
Witches-brooms, alien growths 


Glea- 


prevent 


205 
~dilatatum xanthocar 
trilobum, 
plant many? 


why not 


34 


463 
Underhill. 231 
298 


472 
what to use 312 
256; — Bril 


128 


eager 
Woodland look, gardener prefers 
farren 
garden club 


Yearbook contest, 4 
turn yellow and 
3 


Yews, why needies 
drop 
Yucca, 


89 


in city garden — Tiller... . 365 


Z 


Zinnia Lilac Time... oe 17 


Index to Color Illustrations 


A 


Amaryllis hybrid grown at the Gardner 
museum greenhouse .604 

Ante garden of Mr. and Mrs. George 

Khoury, (French marigold, Mexi- 

oa fire bush, Pink Queen cleome, 
zinnias) 

Aphelandra squarrosa louisae, at F. I. 
Carter gre enhouse 

Apples, Cortland, 


grown by Rosyacres 
Orchards owe : .49 


B 

Begonias, planting at 

Arizona ° 85 

Bellingrath Gardens in February 98 
Bloodroot, double (Sanguinaria c - 

densis) 473 
Broom, Scotch, River High- 

way, Oregon .245 


adobe house in 
Columbia 


Cabbage, purple 
Caladium candidum 
Caladiums in greenhouse of Mrs. E dwin 

S. Webster. . 367 
Chenille plant, grown by the Greenlaws.625 
Chrysanthemums (Full Moon, Gok 

Dust, Pumpkin, Touchdown) 
Christmas wreath designed by Mrs. 

William H. Riley. . 594 
Clematis lawsoniana, Olympic gerani- 

ums, Petunia Sonata, home of Mrs. 

E velyn S. Neu 319 
Clivia miniata 215 
Coleus and red salvia border, home of 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Wolff, Jr.. . .398 
Coleus on parade (Afterglow, C arex 

ao ae cristata, croton-leaved, 

Glory of Luxemvourg, Harlequin, 

Lord Falmouth, Russett, Scarlet Rib- 

bons, S Lark, Tapestry, White 

Gem) 170 
Cranberry, American (Vi- 

burnum trilobum) 474 
Croton plant, at F. 1. Carter greenhouse 603 


D 


Daylilies, Green Mountain strain, 
nated in Vermont oe 


highbush, 


origi- 
3 


04 
E 

Enkianthus, Redvein 282 

Euonymus Emerald Leader. 37 

Europe in Spring (Flower cart in Am- 


sterdam, Hybrid lilacs in Oslo, Wax 
Begonia in Portugal)... . 136 


Fall scene at Turnbridge, Vt.. 
Farm, Danville, Vt., Fall scene 
Flower arrangements, two unusual 425 


Foundation planting, perennials (An- 
themis, Columbine, Delphiniums)... 76 


G 

z 

Gazanias, garden of David Muench 

Gloxinias, from Mrs. Edna Roberts 
greenhouses 

Golden Rain Tree, home of Mr. George 
Swimm 36: 


592 
492 


426 


H 


Harvest scene, Lancaster, N. H. 

Heather in bloom at home of Mr. 
Davis 

Hedera helix 

Holly, English, arrangement 

Hollyhocks, single pin 

Hymenocallis calathina 


I 


Iceland poppies and May-flowering tu- 
lips, garden of Mrs. Russell Robb 
Ilex verticillata Ss 
Iris, German, Ola Kala, garden of Dr 

and Mrs. A. A. Grossman 


J 


Japanese pagoda tree in Arnold Arbo- 
retum : 


Author 


A 
Edith Saylor (Dwarf fruit trees) 
(Graceful greenery) 476; 
(Insectiverous plants) 242; (Pur- 
ple foliage plants) 590 
Ackerson, Cornelius (Chrysanthe- 
mums). . 468 
Alcott, Marion B. (Gifts for gardeners) .622 
Alderfer, Dr. R. B. (Lawn, when to 
build) o° 
Anderson, Fred (Greenhouse, 
your own) 524; (Water lilies) 
Anderson, W. Warren (Redwoods in 
every state) 
Ankers, Mrs. Ethel (Pen pal) 
Anthony, Albertine (Pickerel weed) 
423; (Swamp lily). 388 
Appel, R. G. (Garden tool information) 
450; (Lilies)... 205 
Joseph (Garden losses cota 


Abbott, 
2 


o 
build 
405 


73 
504 


Arkin, 
ble) 


Asch, John (Green thumb, origin).... 48 


L 


Lilac James Macfarlane............ 
Lily Destiny,— Garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Steven Kanela a 
L upinee and pyrethrum in Garden at 
ockport, Maine 320 


Magnolia sieboldi parviflora. ........357 
Maples, i. iow, in Autumn, L unen- 
burg 
Marigold ) 7 RATES in Garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. 7 fa oe ae 
Marigolds, red and gold. a 
Marsh marigold (C aitha palustris) . 473 
Mountain laurel, garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip S. Cushing... 9 
Mushroom display, arranged by the 
Boston Mycological Clu 560 


N 


with salvia, in window 


Nasturtiums, 
and Mrs. Albert 


box, home of Mr. 
Mitchell 


Onions, flavorful....... 


P 


P. anne of Martin Luther's Christmas 
tt 


yrethrum 


2» 
pone Rs *Etincelante, with 
rs. Robert 
2 


and heuchera, garden of 
Breed . 
Perennial garden, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Perennial garden, Northeast Harbor, 
408 
Physostegia virginiana. 396 
P ye gered and fig painting by Wini- 
fred Wal 
Poppy Mission Bells, garden oi Joseph 
Muench. on 386 
Primroses and grape hyacinths, garden 
of Mr. and ny K. Schenck 51 


R 


Rhododendron mucronulatum and for- 
sythia intermedia in late snow storm 
in New England 
Rhododendrons in Spring 
Rose garden of Mr. and Mrs. Cary Bok. 395 
Roses, hybrid tea, (Condesa de Sastago, 
ex Anderson, Volcano), garden bad 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur L. Games. 
Roses, new o oral Cc rown, Golden Girl, 
Hawaii) . 


S 


Seaside garden, Lysimachia punctata, 
Rockport, Mass . 3 
Snowdrops in early February 
Spring color, garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter B. McGregor 
Stewartia, camellia- lowered, aonnes * 
ol. R. V. C. Bodley 36 


T 


olden, Ocean Drive, Mt. Des- 
aine one ee 
croton 
.550 
473 


Tansy, 
ert, } 

Thanksgiving arrangement, 
leaves, torch lilies, and wood roses 

Trilliums (T. grandiflorum) . 
‘ulips in Spring, showing blue hya- 
cinths, Narcissus Queen of Bicolors, 
Puschkinia schilloides alba and T. 
praetans Fusilier, in Keukenhof gar- 
dens, Netherl ands... . 1 


Ww 


Water in Keukenhof Gardens, showin 
Caltha palustris, chionodoxia anc 
hyacint ‘ 

Waterlilies, garden at Coco 
Palm Lodge, Kanai, Hawaii. o one 

Winter hits the White Mountains.... 56 

Woodbine on wall at residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Kenney. . d 512 


tropical, 


Index 


B 


Bastress, E. Karl (Tree feeding). . 
Beal, Edward S. (Power trimmers) 
Beastall, Hilda (Herbs). . 141 
Bemis, Roy all Ma for summer color)214 
Benner, David E. (Wild flower garden) .138 
Berry, Fern aes notebook) 420 
Bingley, Lenore (Salad tomato) 
Boggs. Jean (Brazilian Rechsteinerias) . 627 
Boucher, Annette (Aphids in garden) . .379 
Bouchier, Evelyn (Pinguicula) . _ 16 
Brilmayer. Bernice (Pothos and cissus) 
26; (Window greenhouse) 5 
(Cryptanthus) 563 
Brimer, John Burcon (Rockery) 146; 
(Shrub border) . aT 
Brinhart, Betty (Begonias, tuberous) 
272; (Save pepe and water). 
376; (Amaryllis) 
Brinkman, Grover (Kettlers as plant- 


379 
274 


Mary F. (Garden construc- 


3) 
cndions, 
466; ” Building Good Loam) .606 


tion) 


631 












































204 Schulz, Peggie (Double flowers) 














Burpee, Davi Marigold , 21 Griffith, J i] (Suramer color) 223 Mears, Betty (Alaska astilbes S 
, 1. Mik Ola Chr.stmas tre Grimm, G seyonias ad Pro Meyer, Hervert G. (Gardens for chil- — (Glamorous glads) 40 

8: (Wintering garaen tools 566 ect ornamentals 576 dren 133 Scott, rs. John (Houseplants) 627 
Bush- crow james (Trees for perma Gu Mrs. Nea Sr Stink-tree 504 Meyer, Kenneth (Winter reveals flaws) .158 Seckman, Mary (New roses) 19 

enc 24 QOunnisor s KR. M Pla smug Michalowski, Alfred J. (Poison ivy) 450 Seely, Donald G. (Snow Fencing) 628 

Bu . Marguerite Plants chooee glers 205 Michel, Hedwig (Bougainvillea) 74 Sheap, J. Vernon (Chicory) 70 

your garde 4 Miles, Bebe (Bowman's Hill Preserve) .480 Sherwood, Jean S. (Penstemon) 44 
H Miles, Mrs. Robert (Dianthus) Shore, Sam (Label plants) 448 
. 427; (Flowers of the sun) 229 Sibley, Hi (Planters). . 211 
Cc Haislip, Martha Pratt (Oriental pop Miller, Agnes (Nicotiana) 204 Slate, George L. (American persim 
Chamberiein, Mrs. Leo A. (Book by es 412; (Violets 96 Miller, Anita (Carnations) 178 _ mon) 5 78, 107 
yon 286 Harding, Kenneth G Save girdled Mosnat, H. Roy (Arrow-wood) 489: Snapp, Mrs. Will G. (Kill poison ivy) .575 
Childs, Mrs. I Raymond (Museum trees 230 (Gloriosa daisy) 427 Spears, V (Tuberoses) 
garde $22 Hargreaves, Sheba (Fragrance) 234 Mott. Mary (Green flowers) 18 Stanley, Mrs. G . (Redwood from 
Christ. Ernest G. (Girdled trees 135 Hart, George M. (Roses 91, 213, 267 (Wild flowers) 130 burls) 4 
Christensen, Dr. Clyde M. (Wild mush Harte, Elizabeth (Queen lily) 573 Mueller, Charles H., (Little bulbs) 404 Stebbins, Doris E. (Herb blends) 470 
meena . S61 —_ kes, Alex D (¢ recens) 602 Murphy, Abbie M. (African violets). . 419 womnier, Dorothy ¢ (Landscape with 
lanting iayward tty Jane lue poppy of ses) ae 
bal = me. (anes, anting a 48 Tibet ¥e 422 N Stroh, Ruth K. (Garden oddities) fi 
Clark, Phil (Asa Gray 101; (Garder vadlee, Jody (Poppy-mallow +e ‘ aees aan — 
sais onnient 375 nderson, Everett 5. (Unusual shrubs) .509 Nehrling, Arno and Irene (Orchids, 
Cloud, Katharine M-P. (Caladiums 166 Hickox, Clarice (Hybrid nuts 79, cymbidium) (Peonies 205 
Goctene. Heat A Try pears 232 104; (Small fruits 332 Nehrling, Irene D. (Yearbook winners). 51 es . 2 
Coggiatti, Stelvio (Pot plants sans soil) .166 Hirt, Dr. Ray R Trees, healthy 542 Newhoff, Bertha (Peperomias) 534 Tack, Kenneth C. (Armchair Gar- ? 
Cole, George Edwin (Chestnut 79,109 Holmquist, Gordon (Church landscap Norris, Charlotte B. (Bells of Ireland) . 347 lening 619 
Coiprit, Ernest S. (Flowering shrubs ing 66 Taloumis, George (Europe in Spring) 
$13: (Golden chain tree 280 Howard, Ray (Onion tribe sa oO 137; (Flowering shrubs and trees) 

PN Ange Bn oe 6 Hughes, Albert | Poppies 387 , 475; (Glamorize patio 262 
Copeland, H. W. (Heaths and heathers)$80 Sweet peas 219 Oberle, George D. (Fuzzless peach) 454 legtmeier, Mrs. Ann (Beebalm) 406 
Corbin, Kay (Which appl 193 Olson, Gordon (Two-year perennials) 49 Fenent, Rose (Garden sprites 531 
p wn Frank Ornamental Foliage J Ortloff, H. Stuart (Garden accent 336 Tew, Peter (Perennials and biennials) ? 

Plants. Outdoors 602 was VW, ( Trees, summer-flowering) +t 
Johnson, Richard (Daylilies) 239 P Ay vault, Jean Gow slippers) 433 
Jones, Jerrold (Garden's eye cuc 220 : 1omasson, | x. apaw) ; ) 
D Packard, Clifford A. (Foliage plants) 171 Rempenn, Vincent (Tales of Christmas 
Davis, E. Dexter (Fertilizers 150 K Paetzel, Mary (Broom)...270; (Ti Tiller, K PERS aE Mae = 
Davis, Marguerite Norris (Winter aco gridias pce | Titer. Kay (Wusen be ehy perées) ) 
nite) 444 Keen, Alice Flower eaters) 66 Parcher, Emily Seaber (Galax) 406 ¥- — rs (Orchid plants Meas 
de Graaff, Jan (Lilies 457 Kendrigan M Floral arrange > Parry, Mrs. Arthur W payily prise 69 Frail, Joneshs (Lawn, soil and seed) 411 
Jolton, Mrs. Myrtle ¢ Variegated ments 2 winner 4 : 7 - 5 
‘ a ‘ : $49 Ke _ edy, I Hibiscus hybrids 100 Patch, F. Wallace (Annuals on cables) a: i . ‘ile - (somnertad) 9 02 
Donovan, Mrs. Thomas (Fuchsia jelly 66 Kennerly B. (Vegetables store 145; (Bottom heat basic) 45; (Potted trailers) 2 
Douglas, Gertrude (Strawberry ground or garden?) 22 Mums, new) 6; (Keep garden . 
cover 286 Kenney, Bernard J. (Nicotiana) 14 I oy : b piney i . at U 
Juckert udrey R. (Green thumb enny, Mathilde (School garden) 286 *eabody, Olive (Dish gardening). . 75 : . ; 
origls : 40 color Prof. George M “(Dwarf ap Pelton, W. C. (Get water ready 327 { gg Ralph (Killers prefer weeds) 231 
Dykerman, Mrs. J. I Tulip clean-up). 66 ples 506; (New fruits 506 Pettigrew, Thomas (Elm fungus con a conard ' (¢ atalogs 450: 
Klaber, Doretta (Wall Garden 518 trol) 94 a. ae 379 
. Knock, Florence (Tibouchina $02 Phillips, Gertrude (Sansevieria) 103 Baggy. poe 563 
E Knowlton, Harold W. (Gardens dows Phillips, Keith Potted palms z, Gene (Tropical figs) - 
Eaton, Kichard J. (Viburnur 205 under 32 224; (Scented plants 634 ‘ 
Eger, Fay B (Persian mi 346 Kunkel, Marguerite P. (Begonia, win Postma, George (Red cedar rust re- W 
- ter ‘ iant , ) 43 sat it 
Resbery, Lucy (ilies, eymnteliom of) . .558 (Saivies)”. 276; (Sedume) 162 Pritchard, D. I. (Refrigerate bulbs). ./575  W nares ida M. (Double pleasure from 
garden 33 
F Ward, Charlotte E. (Poison sprays) 286 
f Ward, William H. (Clivia) 204 
Garde 260 4 Warren, Alice Louise (Mountain laurel) 208 
150 Leach, Da Spee wlod 89 Quist. Veronica M. (Fall catalogs Warren, Dale (Woodland look) 160 
80 = Lee, Tina ida ratio 564 490; (<sround covers) - . . 199; (Species Weinsheimer, Doris Wilson (Daffodil 
78 sCLeflert. I ; 78 ealine 416; (Wild birds 556; | planting).'.510; (Dahlias).. . 209; 
134 Lewis, Clar I Wid garder 472 fouse plants 624 (Propagating bulbs) 104 
Loring, Fra Ww Blowt: o ground Whitcomb, Prof. W. D. (Pesticides) 341 
286 over). 382 R Wing, Anne, Hinshaw (Junipers) 471 
418 Lownes Sarbar S Plumbago, new_ Withee, Virginia (Begonia Iron Cross) 
An varie ) 562 Reay, Mrs. J. T. (Grapefruit from seed) 450 163; (Calla lily begonia 4 
1 Ries, Victor New Perennials 77 Wolff, William H. (Crape myr 467 
Gertrude B Herbs 140, 458 M Plants like coolness) 268 Wood, Eben (Crape myrtle) 48 
Fra Audrey (Torenia 12 Rietcheck, Gerald J. (Tree geraniums) . 340 Wright, Percy H. (Fruits for the far 
Frese. Paul |} Perennials 321 S (Vearbooks. co Robinson, Gladys Reed (So. America's north) 410 
51 Walking Iris) 628 Wylie, Cicely (Plants that sulk 342 
= Gift subscription Roche. Mary Alice (Annuals for long Wyman, Dr. Donald (Focal points) 
G in tulip bed 381 season 370; (International Horti 207; (Viburnums) * 34 
Gage. Marvin H. (Flowering quinc 453 298 cultural Exhibition at Floriade) 558 
Gannon. Ruth (Houseplants from seed) 527 Manton, Ruth B Alpines, rockery) 148 Y 
Girard. Sr.. Peter | Bonsai 600 Mattoon, H. Gleason (Enkianthus 283 Ss 
Gleason, Harry (Patented tree 482 Maxwell, Mrs. Alexander, Jr. (Butter : Yeager, Donald R. (Witches-brooms) . .372 
Vegetables 326 fly weec 449 Sampson, Dorothy Kidd (Hibiscus) 81 
Goodwin, Pearle M. (Gladiolus, the or McLane, Mrs. Sue N Penstemon 186 Schafer, Mary (Festive decorations 578 Z 
ganic way 71 McLeod amar (Azaleas 99 Schery, Dr. Robert W. (Crabgrass in ” 
Griffin, Mrs. Eugenia (Praise of ‘ Hort McReynolds \ Redwoods from lawn 271 Zimmer, Karen F. (Pearl bush) 13 
culture 504 burls 47 Schroeder, Dorothy (Bird of paradise) .434 Zucker, Isabel (New vegetables) 23 
A early December. You will find properly Use holly alone in arrangements or 
ae HOL l 4 grown and graded sprays in most gar- combine it with other broadleafed ever- 
} “ay . 
rfé shu den shops. green branches. Do not use fruit with 
4 . . . . , »_ e ne og y > 
A Christmas Symbol In recent years hundreds of thou- holly. If you do, the ethyle "h = prven 
sands of pounds of English holly have off by the fruit will cause both leaves 
Hotty pBrancues laden with bright been shipped from orchards on the west and berries to drop. :: 


red berries among dark green leaves are 
holiday 
hollies in 


becoming essential in decora 


tions. Sometimes small live 

pots are used. They are especially de 
lightful if a few berries can be seen 
among the leaves. Holly is traditional 
at Christmas time. The glossier the 


teaves and the brighter and shinier the 
berries, the more appeal it has. 

To many, holly 
holly, Ilex opaca, which is native from 
Massachusetts to Florida and west to 
Texas and Missouri. Its uses are many 
while its charm is great. In the south 
ern half of the country where Ameri 
can holly is more commonly found in 
the woods, it has been customary to use 
this species to the exclusion of others. 
And there are choice varieties that have 
glossy leaves and berries which are now 
being grown in holly orchards from 
which the branches or sprays are cut in 


means American 


532 


coast. Properly cut, treated with hor- 
mones to retain the berries and foliage 
and carefully shipped, they arrive in the 
markets of most large cities in fine con- 
dition. English holly, Ilex aquifolium, 
is undoubtedly more attractive. The 
leaves are glossier while the berries on 
most varieties are larger. 


While American and English hollies 
are the two species most closely identi- 
fied with holiday use, several other 
kinds should not be overlooked. Impor- 
tant among these is the horned holly, 
Ilex cornuta, from China. The leaves 
are extremely glossy and sharply spined 
while the berries are large and plentiful. 
Che variety, Burford, a chance seedling 
which in recent years, has become one 
of the most important hollies, has equal- 
ly glossy which have but one 
spine each. The berries are more plenti- 


ful. 


leaves 
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African Violets 


Dahlias 


Pecans 








AME RIC A’ S FINEST AFRICAN VIOL ETS. Send 
for free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey. 





INDOOR PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
New 1961 catalog unusual supplies for African Vio- 
lets. Gloxinias, Tropicals, all indoor plants. Every- 
thing from plastic pots to new designs in fluorescent 
light equipment. 60 illustrated pages. Send 20¢ in 
stamps or coin. HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 
981A, Oxford, Maryland. 


HARD-TO-FIND 





AFRICAN VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog listing 100 
complete descriptions (S50 in color) 75¢, up. Green- 
houses open daily, Sunday afternoon. TINARI 
GREENHOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania. 


WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL COLORED DAH- 
LIA Catalog. Over 100 illustrated full color. Send 
25¢ for catalog ready in January. SWAN ISLAND 
DAHLIAS, Box 901HC, Canby, Oregon. 





Evergreens 


BABY EVERGREE! SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, orna- 
mentals and Xmas Tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons. Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries. CATALOG 
FREE, GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio. 
HARDIEST HOLLIES AND RARE RHODODEN- 
DRONS—Our new catalog is yours free. Describes 
many unusual and hardy evergreens for the discrimi- 
nating gardener. Special holly offer. Limited Supply. 
Write now! ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES, INC., South 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 











Flower Arrangement Material 





SPECIALIZING in imported named Dutch Amaryl- 
lis, species and other rare bulbs. Extensive listing. 
ROBERT D. GOEDERT, Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, 
Florida. 





Bees and Bee Supplies 


BEES INSU RE BETTER CROP pollination. Profit- 
able side line. Send $1.09 for book, ‘‘Ficst Lessons in 
Beekeeping”’ and four months subscription. Free liter- 
ature. AMERICAN BEF JOURNAL, Box H, Hamil- 
ton, Hlinois 





Bonsai 


listing Evergreen and 
Accessories. Write 
Box 53H, Fresno, 





FREE BONSAI CATALOG 
Deciduous Trees, Books, Planters, 
Today. TINYTREES NURSERY, 
California. 





Bulbs 

JOHN MESSELAAR BULB COMPANY, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. Holland bulb specialists “the yellow 
house on the hill’’ Rt. 1A opp. Marguery restaurant. 
CHRISTMAS OFFER ROYAL DUTCH HYBRID 
AMARYLLIS BULBS, extra selected strain and of 
unusual size and quality. Easy to grow just in your 
room. ORDER NOW while they last for mailing as 
soon as they are ready and arrive from Holland. We 
mail direct to you or your friends as a perfect living 
Xmas gift. Colors are pure white, salmon, white 
striped pink, orange, wine-red and scarlet. All Giant 
flowering hybrids. POSTPAID $3.50 each and our 8 
day money back guarantee. We shall be happy to 
have your name on our mailing list for spring and 
fall bulbs. Telephone Elmwood 6-3737 


FLOWER, FRUIT, AND VEGETABLE Arrangement 
Plaque in walnut, fruitwood, blond and driftwood 
tones. The recessed brass cortainers with matching 
pinholders and anchors to hold plant material in 
Place is unusual and the need of every arranger 
and hostess. The perfect gift for Christmas giving. 
For size and price information write RUTH HARRIS, 
1820 Highland Avenue, Rochester 18, New York. 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and ccrsages at lowest price. Free il- 
lustrated catalog. OOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, 
H-12, Hav thorne, New York. 





Garden Supplies 





COMPC ST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 
with stcrage bin. HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 
Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass. 





Geraniums 


ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢. Finest varie- 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. HOLMES 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, Los Altos, 
California 








GERANIUMS: ZONALS; ODD; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25¢. Write for Specials. COOK’S GERANIUM 
NURSERY, Sterling, Kansas. 





NEW, CONCISE APPROACH to successful Holly 
growing now available after 18 months of research. 
Send for your first edition copy. Only 10¢. EARLE 
DILATUSH, Robbinsville, New Jersey. 








Business Opportunities 


House Plants 





GROW MUSHROOMS, Cellar, shed and outdoors 
Spare, full time, year round. We pay $4.50 Ib. dried. 
We have 29,000 customers. FREE BOOK, MUSH- 
ROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 





Cactus and Succulents 





CACTUS & SUCCULENTS. Special Collection of 12 
most unusual plants from Mexico, Africa and South 
America, only $3.00 postpaid. ROBERT MEYER, Box 
521, Vista, California. 





_ Christmas Decorations 


DECORATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS, new 64 page 
booklet of more than 100 photographs featuring plant 
materials. $2.00 postpaid. GRACE BAKER RAY, 738 
Sheridan, Lancaster, Ohio. 











WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER on Wreaths, 
pieces, roping by Maine’s Leading Florist. 
CLARK, INC., Park Street, Elisworth, Maine. 


center- 
M. A 





Cyclamen 


ALL SPECIES IN CULTIVATION. Send for list. 
Large Tubers Cyclamen Neapolitanum, europeum or 
repandum. $2.50 per dozen. DELKIN’S BULBS, 
Hunts Point, Bellevue, Wash. 


December 1960 





exotic foliage and blooms. 
Free descriptive cata- 
Richfield 


LOVELY tropical plants, 
Gesneriads, Begonias, Fuchias. 
log. GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, 6102 
Rd., Yorba Linda, California. 





GENONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant 
specialist for 50 years. Illustrated catalog with color, 
25 cents. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, 
Connecticut. 





FERNS, BEGONIAS, GESNERIADS, Rare House 
plants. New illustrated Fall catalog 25¢. TROPICAL 
PARADISE GREENHOUSE, 8825 West 79th St, 
Overland Park, Kansas 





Music-Instructions 





POEMS NEEDED for musical setting and recording. 
Send poems. Free examination. CROWN MUSIC 
COMPANY, 49-HC West 32 Street, New York 1. 





Of Interest to Women 





SEW Aprons at home for stores. No Charge for 
material to fill orders. In our fifth successful year. 
Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana. 


Orchids 


COMPLETE LIST of plants, species and hybrids. 
Write for free catalog. MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS, Dept. H, Monroe, Michigan. 








PECANS. Large hand selected nuts. Delivered 5 Ibs., 
$3.50; 10 Ibs., $6.50; 25 Ibs., $15.00. Shelled meats 
$1.95 per Ib. B.C. BREWTON CO., Claxton, Georgia. 





Post Cards 


POST CARDS in beautiful natural color depicting 
flowers. Six for only 25¢ postpaid. Send stamps or coin 
to. POST CARDS, Mass. Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Avenue. Boston 15, Mass. 








Rare Plants, Shrubs and Trees 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chinese 
Witchhazel, Skimmia and other choice plants. Write 
for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 5:30. WOOD- 
LAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkiomenville, 
RD 1, Penna. 








Special Announcements 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 194 
Old Country Road, Mineola, New York, cordially 
invites gardeners to join their membership. Annual 
dues $8.00 








Strelitzia Reginae 





BIRD OF PARADISE. An exotic tropical evergreen. 
Makes an excellent pot plant. Flowers are splashed 
with brilliant colors of orange, blue and gold. $4.95 
each prepaid. (Blooming size $10.00 prepaid). Cul- 
tural instructions included. DOIGE’S NURSERY, 
(Wholesale Grower), 2822 Washington Boulevard, 
Venice, California 








SUN DIALS in beautiful solid bronze, very orna- 
mental. Many models, low prices, postpaid. Catalog 
free. OWEN, Box 54H, New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire. 





Terrarium Supplies 
WOODLAND MATE- 





CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES. 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service, instructions. Illustrated folder 10¢. 
A. ALLGROVE, North Wilmington, Mass. 





Violets 





HARDY oe ETS . . Descriptive Catalogue with 
Recipes . . nd S0¢... deduct from first order. 
VISTA VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte Vista, Vista, 
California. 





Wildflowers 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds to 
brighten a shady nook. Send now for free catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, Pennsyl- 
vania. 








Send for cataloge--WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
TREE SEEDS—over 600 different kinds. Send $.50 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, Calif. 


Wilt-Pruf 


See our ad page 598. THROUGH SPECIAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS you may order by mail direct from 
NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Manheim 
8, Pennsylvania. Price $4.50 quart delivered. 











Position Wanted 





GARDENER, presently employed, age thirty, single, 
Horticuitural School graduate desires position with 
chalienge and future in the vicinity of Boston. Ex- 
perience in the care of grounds, greenhouse, orchard 
and management. Excellent references and back- 
ground. If interested write c/o HORTICULTURE 
Box 185, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Help Wanted 





GARDENER WANTED, experienced with references 
for complete charge 4/2 acres, trees, lawns, shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables, current salary and four room 
house. Please write P. O. Box 148, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 
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BRING SUMMER'S FRAGRANCE INDOORS 


BY USING SCENTED PLANTS 


Kerru S. PHu.ies 
Ocean View, Delaware 


. THE WILLOW-LEAVED jasmine, (Ces- 
trum parqui) makes an excellent house 
plant for those who desire heady frag- 
rance in their flowering plants. Termi- 
nals and axils will develop clusters of 
greenish-white flowers, resembling cloves 
in their tubular shape and starlike open- 
ings, and a mature plant will bear 
hundreds of these tiny blooms at a time. 

Several bursts of bloom are _pro- 
duced from midsummer to mid-fall, 
and despite the insignificant size of the 
flowers almost lost in a wealth of wil- 
low-like foliage, the scent poured out at 
night is delicious. Shortly before sun- 
down, the plant releases its perfume, 
the process continuing throughout the 
night. The fragrance permeates your 
home, and lingers until late in the 
morning. The scent of a young plant, 
with only a scattering of bloom, will 
fill a large room. Potent though it is, the 
fragrance is never objectionable or 
cloying. 

C. parqui is a Chilean member of the 
jasmines, coming from the nightshade 


family, which provides us with such 
economic products as potatoes, egg- 
plants, peppers and tobacco. Flower- 
ing tobacco ( Nicotiana) is a member of 
this family, which is wonderfully fra- 
grant at night. However, other jas- 
mines so beloved in our southern states 
come from different families—Confed- 
erate jasmine from the dogbane fam- 
ily, Carolina yellow jasmine from the 
Logania family, and Jasminum offici- 
nale from the olive family. 

In its native habitat, C. parqui grows 
six feet tall. My plant, now three years 
old, at times has reached half that 
height. It is such a lush grower that I 
have no doubt it would have attained its 
natural proportions if I did not cut it 
back severely several times a year to 
keep it within bounds. Pruned material 
can be cut into convenient lengths for 
slips, and readily rooted in water. 
Mine has provided many plants in this 
manner, which I have given to friends. 

In late spring, I cease cutting back 
the vigorous growth so the bounty of 


Cestrum parqui bears clusters of clove-like blooms, highly 
scented at night, in a wealth of willow-like foliage. 


AvutTnor’s Proto 
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flowers will be heavy during its bloom- 
ing period. About this time I place the 
plant outdoors. When it is about to 
bloom, I bring it indoors to enjoy its 
scent, and indoors it remains until late 
spring comes around again. 

In the winter months, I place the 
plant in a light window where it will 
receive some morning or afternoon 
sun; but in summer, avoid a too-sunny 
window which will shrivel the leaves. 
If it goes outdoors through part of the 
summer, select a site where it will re- 
ceive filtered rather than direct sun- 
light. 

From my own experience C. parqui 
is not too fussy about temperature pref- 
erences. I have grown it in a very warm 
living room and a moderately warm bed- 
room and noted no difference in its be- 
havior. Just this past winter, its home 
was a glass-enclosed porch where the 
thermometer has registered as low as 
45° on certain nights, and it never 
paused in its normal growth. 

It is more apt to be intolerant of dry 
soil, and unless well supplied with 
ample water, the foliage will wilt and 
leaves may shed at an alarming rate. If 
this occurs, a good soaking will soon 
revive the thirsty plant. 

When I first became acquainted 
with this jasmine, I was displeased and 
worried about the leaf drop which oc- 
curred frequently, especially during the 
winter. It was annoying to find a pile 
of leaves on the floor. I laid the condi- 
tion to dry air, and set to work provid- 
ing pebble trays, vaporizers, and syring- 
ing the foliage several times a day. 
This seemed to help somewhat, but I’ve 
worried less about this condition since 
I learned that while its foliage may be 
persistent throughout the year, C. par- 
qui is a deciduous shrub and is bound 
to shed some leaves at certain times. 

Maintaining an _ evenly-moist soil, 
without water-logging, is much more 
important, and will reduce leaf drop to 
a minimum. Young plants in small pots 
should be given a daily watering, and 
those which have developed into shrubs 
and are set in larger containers should 
be drenched every other day. 

In potting and repotting plants, I like 
a soil with plenty of moisture-retentive 
material. I add generous quantities of 
peat moss and leaf mold to the garden 
loam. Adding one part builders’ sand 
will provide aeration and quick drain- 
age, and the growing medium will not 
become water-logged. 


Throughout the winter, I give the 
plant liquid fertilizer once a month; 
then, in late spring, I step the fre- 
quency of feedings up to once a fort- 
night to insure a plentiful supply of 
blooms. :: 


HORTICULTURE 


— (Yicitned Watker— 


POMEGRANATE and FIG 


And Saul tarried ... under a pomegranate tree. . . . 1 SAMUEL 14:2 


Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat the fruit thereof. .. . PROVERBS 27:18 
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